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cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton was topheavy enough in 1910 
to make it a source of danger to the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the floods which washed out stretches of the line added 
greatly to the burden of high fixed charges. The Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton went into the hands of receivers 
and the Baltimore & Ohio took a loss on its books of $10,- 
892,000. The Baltimore & Ohio property, itself, needed 
tremendously costly addition and betterment expenditures, 
and the state of the railroad bond market made it so difficult 
to do permanent financing that a $40,000,000 note issue 
was resorted to. This fell due in the midst of the European 
war, but the company managed to refund it with $60,000,000 
5 per cent bonds. In the years 1914 and 1917, the com- 
pany failed to earn its full common dividends but they were 
made up from surplus. Much of the Baltimore & Ohio stock 
is owned by conservative investors of the class who own 
New York, New Haven & Hartford stock. These investors 
are, in many cases, dependent for their living on their in- 
come from investments. To such as these the passing of 
the Baltimore & Ohio common dividend comes as a blow. 
Unlike the New Haven case, the blow cannot be attributed 
to ambitious or mistaken policies of expansion except in 
regard to the loss through the Cincinati, Hamilton & Dayton 
purchase and guarantee. This, of itself, would not have 
been fatal, and since 1910 the history of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, in regard to financing, has been an open story of a 
hard struggle against circumstances which have proved irre- 
sistible. 


The Railway Age has long contended that the railroad 
troubles of the country, and especially the decline of railroad 
ot i expansion, which has been the imme- 

A Commission diate cause of many of our worst rail- 
Expert on Rail- road troubles, have been due chiefly to 
road Troubles the fact that the regulating authorities 
have steadily refused to permit the 

railways as a whole to earn adequate revenues. Support for 
this view has come from an unexpected but highly expert 
source. We publish elsewhere in this issue a letter from 
W. J. Meyers, formerly statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Meyers was in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the years 1910-1915, inclusive. It was principally 
during these years, according to our contention, that the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
state commissions reducing or preventing advances in rates 
caused the decline in net operating income and the railroad 
bankruptcies, which, in turn, caused the decline of railroad 
development. No other man living knows as well as Mr. 
Meyers what the statistics of the railways, as compiled for 
the Commission showed during that period; and the opening 
sentence of Mr. Meyers’ letter to the Railway Age is, “Ac- 
cording to my view of the matter the fundamental cause of 
the difficulties in which our railway system is now involved is 
to be found in inadequate revenues.” Elsewhere Mr. Meyers 
says: “The Act to Regulate Commerce declares that all rates 
charged by railways shall be just and reasonable, . . . but 
. it contains little to guide an administrative commis- 
sion in determining what constitutes a just and reasonable 
rate, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, lacking stat- 
utory guidance in this regard, has been largely influenced 
by the dicta in the Supreme Court’s opinion in Smythe vs. 
Ames, a case brought for the prevention of confiscation. It 
thus has happened that the action of the Commission in 
disposing of rate cases brought before it has frequently re- 
sulted in rates too low to produce the amounts of revenue 
necessary for efficient operation and development of the 
railways.” This is exactly the contention of the Railway 
Age and the basis of our argument in favor of Congress 
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adopting a clear statutory rule requiring that rates shall be 
so regulated as to be not only non-discriminatory but suffi- 
cient to yield the railways revenues adequate for efficient 
operation and for needed development. 


No better proof of the value of timber preservation can be 
offered than the experience of the Southern Pacific in the 
; removal of its wharf on the Oakland 
A Service shore of San Francisco harbor, de- 
Record Worth scribed on another page, where 67 per 
While cent of the piling were found in such 
good condition after 29 years’ service 
in a harbor infested with marine borers, that they are being 
redriven in other structures. It is only at intervals that 
records such as this are available. The Southern Pacific has 
therefore performed a real service in taking advantage of 
this opportunity to ascertain the actual resistance which the 
timber in this structure offered to decay and to the attacks 
of the teredo and limmoria. That the results of this examina- 
tion are so satisfactory is a source of gratification to advo- 
cates of timber preservation. Repeating as this does in large 
measure the results obtained when the structure crossing Gal- 
veston Bay was dismantled a few years ago, it goes far to 
demonstrate the service which may reasonably be expected 
from sound timber properly seasoned and treated. With the 
railways rapidly passing from the earlier period of temporary 
pioneer construction to that of more permanent structures, 
knowledge such as is furnished by service tests of this char- 
acter is of the greatest value to the engineer as a guide in the 
selection of the materials which will best meet the conditions 
to which the structures he builds will be exposed. 


Why Not Provide for 
Adequate Revenues? 


HERE IS REAL DANGER that private management of rail- 

ways will not be successful after the roads are returned 
to their owners, because many leading members of Congress 
do not appreciate the necessity for making the specific re- 
quirement that rates must be made adequate and for pro- 
viding for such administration of the regulatory laws as 
will give effect to this requirement. 

The shipping and traveling public is as strongly in favor 
of the return of the railways to private operation as are 
railway owners and officers. But while the railway owners 
and officers and many business men want the legislation now 
under consideration to provide that rates must be made ade- 
quate to enable the railways to raise sufficient capital and 
are opposed to giving to Interstate Commerce Commission 
exclusive and supreme regulatory authority, some influential 
shippers: are opposed to specifically providing that rates must 
be made adequate and are in favor of not only leaving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission all the authority it has, 
but of greatly increasing its authority. 

Doubtless this is a natural division of opinion, but if it 
continues to exist it may wreck all plans for better regulation, 
render successful private operation impossible, and finally 
make government ownership unavoidable. 

Those who oppose providing by law that rates must be 
made sufficient to enable the railways adequately to develop 
their facilities, and favor giving practically unlimited dis- 
cretionary authority over interstate rates to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, seem to have forgotten the history of 
railroad regulation in the United States before the war, or 
to overlook the fact that the conditions under which our for- 
mer policy of regulation was adopted and the conditions 
which now exist are widely different. 
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The old policy of regulation was made effective by legis- 
lation adopted in the years 1906 to 1910. For some time be- 
fore that the general tendency of railway profits had been 
upward, and the legislation enacted then was predicated on 
the assumption that one of the main purposes of regulation 
should be to prevent the carriers from making too much 
money. Therefore the law provided that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should fix only maximum reasonable 
rates, and later, the burden of proving the need for any ad- 
vance in rates was put upon the railways. Most of the men 
then and since appointed to the Commission favored ad- 
ministering the law in the spirit in which Congress enacted 
it. The result, as we pointed out in an editorial in our issue 
for June 20, was that in the years 1910 to 1915 the per- 
centage of net operating income earned by the railways 
steadily declined and the new investment made by them de- 
clined every year between 1911 and 1916, except 1914, being 
in 1916 less than one-third of what it was in 1911. 

And what is the situation today? Are the railways earn- 
ing a large and increasing net operating income? On the 
contrary, after eighteen months of government operation, they 
are earning at the rate of about 1% per cent upon the in- 
vestment. In other words, on the basis of present earnings 
and expenses, they are bankrupt. Therefore, whatever may 
have seemed desirable ten or fifteen years ago, it is certain 
that the thing the public welfare demands today is that the 
regulatory legislation, and the administration of it, shall 
be so changed as to permit a large increase of railway net 
operating income. Some people propose that instead of the 
rates being made adequate to enable the companies, after 
private operation is resumed, to earn sufficient profits the 
government guarantees shall be temporarily continued. But 
to continue the guarantees will be to leave the future of the 
railroads in the same uncertainty as now, and as long as that 
uncertainty exists there will be no substantial revival of the 
expansion of railroad facilities. 

The history of railway regulation during the eleven years 
before this country entered the war, the conditions which now 
exist, and statements which recently have emanated from cer- 
tain members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
stitute an unanswerable argument against giving the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission practically unlimited discretion 
to determine the standard according to which railway rates 
shall be regulated in future. ‘The Commission persistently 
refused, while acting under existing laws, to let the rail- 
ways earn adequate net returns. That the attitude of some 
of its members is still anything but encouraging is shown by 
recent utterances of Commissioners McChord and Woolley. 
Commissioner McChord has attempted in the teeth of con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary, to show that the Commission 
did let the railways earn adequate returns. Commissioner 
Woolley, who is a new member, has argued in a recent public 
address that rates should not even be advanced enough to 
prevent the railways from incurring deficits which must be 
paid from taxes. While it is well known that Commissioner 
Woolley and his colleagues differ wisely about some impor- 
tant matters, we know of no reasons for questioning that 
Commissioner McChord expressed the views of most of his 
colleagues. If a majority of the Commission does not today 
recognize the fact that the policy of regulating rates which 
prevailed before the adoption of government control was 
mistaken and harmful, there is no ground for hoping that 
Without some new and definite instructions from Congress 
It would regulate them fairly and in the public interest in 
the future. 

The Railway Age did not advocate the proposal for the 
creation of a Secretary of Transportation because it doubted 
if there was a good chance of its adoption and because it 
questioned the expediency of giving political government 
officer such authority over the railways as was proposed. 
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We hoped the Commission, as a body, would make it so clear 
that it had learned much by the experience of recent years 
as to convince everybody there was no need of the creation 
of another body or official to which should be transferred 
some of its important functions. But recent utterances of 
Commissioners McChord and Woolley, tend powerfully to 
justify the feeling of mistrust regarding the Commission . 
which the railway executives and many business and financial 
interests have manifested. ‘The members of the Commission 
are intelligent, high-minded men. But practically all of them 
went upon the Commission either with very little knowledge 
of the railroad business or with a strong prejudice against 
the railway companies; in their official capacity they nave 
dealt largely with the pathology of the railroad business; 
and, therefore, the information they have acquired in the 
work of regulation does not seem greatly to have increased 
their knowledge of railroading as a going industry or to have 
mitigated the hostile feeling toward the companies which 
some of them had when they were appointed. 

In view of these facts the conclusion is unavoidable that 
the railroad problem cannot be solved by giving the Com- 
mission as at present constituted, practically unlimited dis- 
cretionary authority over the regulation of rates and opera- 
tion as is virtually proposed by the Esch-Pomerene bill. If 
the problem is to be solved, either Congress must give the 
Commission a specific mandate to so regulate rates as to 
enable the railway companies to raise sufficient capital ade- 
quately to develop their facilities, or it must delegate the 
determination of what return public expediency demands the 
railways shall be allowed to earn, to some other governmental 
official or board. If the Commission should regulate rates 
in the future as it regulated them in the past, the railroad 
industry would not and could not prosper, and the trans- 
portation facilities provided would not be sufficient to handle 
the commerce of the country. 

Do not Congress and the public want rates so regulated 
as to enable the railway companies to provide adequate facil- 
ities and render good service? If they do want rates so 
regulated, why not definitely say so in the law? It could 
not do any harm to say so. It may do much harm not to 
say so. 


Thoughts on Maintenance of Way 


HE DIRECTOR GENERAL has thrown down the gauntlet to 
the corporate officers of the railroads insofar as the 
controversy regarding the adequate maintenance of the 
fixed properties of the railroads under federal control is 
concerned, by his recent repeated statements that the Raii- 
road Administration has complied fully with its obligations 
in this respect. He has gone even further, and implied that 
the government has exceeded its obligations so far that 
severe retrenchment is necessary. This position is in such 
marked contrast with the belief of maintenance engineers 
connected both with the Administration and the railway cor- 
porations as expressed to the Railway Age that it demands 
careful attention. 

Maintenance of way expenditures may be divided roughly 
into two general classes: those incidental to the routine re- 
pair and upkeep of the property, which are chargeable en- 
tirely to operating expenses, and those incidental to the 
replacement of the larger buildings or structures, which are 
chargeable entirely or only in part to operating expenses. 
The Railroad Administration has concentrated its attention 
largely on the former class of work, although, even as to 
this, as noted in previous issues, there have been relatively 
large deficiencies in the renewal of ties, rails and other basic 
materials. While better progress has been made this year 
than last, it is very questionable if the routine work of this 
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character can be brought up to a full compliance with the 
terms of the contract by the end of this year. 

A more serious deficiency is to be found in the replace- 
ment of structures. Many units of railway property wear 
out, many others require replacement because they become 
obsolete or inadequate for the service required of them. 
These latter processes are continuous, and experience has 
. demonstrated the necessity for the railways to make large 
expenditures for replacements from year to year if their 
properties are to be maintained in a way to meet the demands 
upon them. It is possible to postpone replacement work for 
short periods, but it must be undertaken with redoubled 
energy later in order to make up for the time which has been 
lost. The war-time conditions under which we were labor- 
ing last year made it necessary for the roads to postpone 
much work of this character. No criticism is to be attached 
to the Railroad Administration for this. Our problem then 
was to win the war and all work which could safely be post- 
poned was properly postponed. As a result, the rebuilding 
of stations and other buildings not immediately necessary 
for the handling of traffic, the replacement of steel bridges 
with those of heavier design, and other similar work was al- 
most entirely suspended. It is work of this character, with 
its relatively heavy maintenance charges which has been 
most seriously neglected, and must now be renewed. An in- 
vestigation of expenditures for replacements in the test 
period, or in the longer period of ten years before govern- 
ment control was adopted, as has been suggested by some, 
will show that the roads have in the past spent tremendous 
sums for replacement work, which is chargeable to main- 
tenance and is considered a part of the normal maintenance 
program. Any reasonable interpretation of the standard 
contract must include attention to expenditures of this char- 
acter, for the fact that they were postponed as a war-time 
measure does not in any way constitute a release from the 
obligation to make them good now. 

Another condition which must be considered before clos- 
ing the books is the depletion of the stocks of material. 
When the government took over the roads on January 1, 
1918, most of them had on hand their normal working sup- 
plies of ties, rails and other materials. The extreme diffi- 
culty of securing materials of all kinds last year made it neces- 
sary aS a war measure to curtail purchases to the minimum 
and this resulted in seriously depleting stocks of all kinds. 
Since that time the financial limitations under which the 
Administration has been laboring have caused it to curtail 
purchases still further, with the result that the already de- 
pleted supplies on the various roads are being pooled to meet 
the most urgent needs of all. When the roads are returned 
to their owners, these stocks must be restored to what they 
were when government control was adopted, or proper com- 
pensation rendered therefor. It is to be assumed that this 
compensation will be on the basis of the existing prices of 
materials rather than on the basis of the prices paid for these 
materials originally, as has been suggested in certain Ad- 
ministration quarters. This restoration of stocks will con- 
stitute another large charge to maintenance which the Rail- 
road Administration must bear under the terms of its 
contract. 

Therefore, instead of the railways being over maintained, 
or even adequately maintained in the broad sense in which 
maintenance of way should be considered, it is difficult to 
see how one can arrive at a conclusion other than that, in 
the aggregate, the government is so far in arrears in its 
expenditures for maintenance that even by the most strenuous 
efforts it will be impossible for it to take up during the 
present working season the accumulation of deferred main- 
tenance which has already occurred. Obviously every effort 
should now be made to comply in full with the contract re- 
quirements in order that the financial adjustment at the end 
of the period of Federal control may be as small as possible. 
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Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


7 PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE, operating through the 

heart of the most congested railroad territory in the 
United States during the war, spent less for coal for 
locomotives in 1918 than in 1917. The property has, for 
many years, been remarkable for the low operating ratio 
which it maintained under difficult conditions of operation. 
The operating ratio in 1918 was held down to 68 per cent. 
The property has often been likened to a complicated and 
extensive yard. The density of traffic is heavy. In 1918, 
13,312,000 ton miles were moved per mile of road, an in- 
crease over 1917 of 1,543,000 ton miles. The revenue freight 
haul is comparatively short—an average of 63 miles in 
1918 and a little over 61 miles in 1917. The average train 
load, however, is extraordinarily heavy; in 1918 it was 1,532 
tons which was an increase of 31 tons over 1917. 

More than half of the total tonnage of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie is products of mines. The total tonnage of all 
commodities carried in 1918 amounted to 45,894,000, an 
increase of 4,349,000 tons. The increase in bituminous 
coal tonnage accounted for over three-quarters of the total 
increase and the increase in the tonnage of ores for the re- 
mainder. ‘There were offsetting increases and decreases in 
other classes of commodities. 

Total operating expenses of the property in 1918 amounted 
$22,365,000, an increase of $5,713,000 over 1917. This 
increase in expenses, however, was only a little more than 
commensurate with the increase in revenues. ‘Total operat- 
ing revenues amounted, in 1918, to $32,992,000, which was 
$7,371,000 more than the revenues in 1917, or an increase 
of 29 per cent. The operating ratio (percentage of ex- 
penses to revenues) was 67.79 in 1918 comparing with 64.99 
in 1917. Railway operating income amounted to $9,743,000 
in 1918, comparing with $7,634,000 in 1917 and comparing 
with $8,980,000, the rental which the government is paying 
for the use of the property. Leaving aside the question of 
hire and rentals of equipment, the government made a sub- 
stantial profit from the ‘operation of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie in 1918 after paying the company its rental. Setting 
aside an item—miscellaneous income—with which the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie annual report credits the government 
income account, non-operating income amounted to about 
$429,000, and deductions from gross income to $293,000, 
so that the profit for the government was a little better than 
the comparison between railway operating income and rental 
would show. 

The particularly interesting thing about the operation of 
the property in 1918 is the ability which the federal manage- 
ment showed in holding down transportation expenses. ‘These 
expenses in 1917 amounted to $8,255,000 and increased in 
1918 to $10,218,000, or by about 24 per cent; but this was 
much less than the percentage of increase of wages and of 
the unit costs of materials to most railroad companies. As 
previously mentioned, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie spent less 
for its locomotive fuel in 1918 than in 1917. The amount 
spent for fuel for train locomotives was $753,000, a de- 
crease of $117,000, as compared with 1917, and the amount 
spent for fuel for yard locomotives was $987,000, an in- 
crease of only $5,000. The relative amount of fuel used in 
train service and yard service is a good commentary on the 
character of the transportation service performed by this 
property. The largest important increase in transportation 
expenses was in the wages of yard conductors and brakemen. 
This amounted to $1,806,000 in 1918, an increase of $422,- 
000 over 1917. Compare this with the increase in wages of 
train enginemen. These wages in 1918 amounted to 
$597,000, an increase of only $71,000 over the previous year. 
The wages of trainmen amounted to $878,000, an increase 
of $188,000. 

The increased cost of maintenance on the Pittsburgh & 
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Lake Erie is comparable to that of other eastern roads. 
Maintenance of way cost $4,374,000, an increase of $1,481,- 
000 or about 50 per cent. The cost of maintenance of equip- 
ment was $7,038,000 in 1918, an increase of $2,243,000 or 
about 47 per cent. 

The annual rental which the corporation received was 
ample to continue 10 per cent dividends and to carry a safe 
amount over into surplus. In deducting interest, war taxes 
and corporate expenses from rental and about half a million 
dollars for corporate income, there was $6,825,000 remain- 
ing. The 10 per cent dividend calls for $3,599,000. In 
addition to this, the company also subtracted in its income 
account $1,767,000 as revenue and expenses applicable to 
- the period prior to January 1. 

The government, on December 31, 1918, still owed the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ‘$7,580,000 out of the $8,980,000 
rental, and, in addition, the government owed the company 
for cash, materials and supplies, etc., taken over on January 
1, 1918, $13,333,000. The corporation had in its own treas- 
ury $398,000 cash at the end of 1918. The company had 
loans and bills payable of $5,375,000 at the end of 1918, 
$1,799,000 of unmatured dividends declared, and owed the 
government a total of $11,836,000, which included $7,025,- 
000 liabilities of the corporation paid by the government, 
and $1,786,000 advanced by the government for additions 
and betterments. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion of the property under federal management. ‘This is not 
the corporate income account. 
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Total GPeFAHINE EXPENSES... 6c oscccscasivocrve 22,365,184 16,652,502 
Peo Finiesn heeiaaed 5 6 arisen dials wins loceonegevaiauimeleien 884,277 1,334,963 
PETRIE THOUMIE ooo 6. cicieec aves coe eebeaeas 9,742,766 7,634,163 
Gross ee err ee ee ne *11,940,692 7,856,878 
ET MUNN Sci ah rw SIC weed ae ea ae 11,647,561 7,435,472 


*After the company has credited the government with $1,768,848, ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous income,” in addition to the rentals which the government re- 
ceived from equipment. 


Corporate INcoME AccouNT 


1918. 

MN ca iste rare fala arcsttcvaro:Srakshcie Wid inte aide oes ahh ace ae Gea oate WenGinrate $8,980,219 
ON SUING 5.5 5 5.050 crnceaic ayia enw wis meer to amteleans ee Diesels 9,544,051 
eR OND gi 5 acc ie'g: wis'deis ae sualoeie We eieie © os eae SORT EaIES ee 6,825,489 
MUNIN. wigtaserere 3.010. sreiciiordn-onniove oaratn ne weee tia eRe woes 3,598,560 
RONNIE. Sosd ciate nkae'ie arcs amine aa bieore a nied oa aan Dalat * 3,226,929 





“The company subtracts from this surplus, on its own income account, 
$1,767,378 as revenues and expenses applicable to the period prior to 


January 1, 1918, paid for by the Railroad Administration on account of the 
corporation. 


New Books 


Trautwine’s Civil Engineer's Pocketbook. Twentieth Edition, 
by John C. Trautwine, revised by John C. Trautwine, Jr., 
and John C. Trautwine, third. Bound in flexible leather, 
6 in. by 4 in., 1528 pages. Published by Trautwine Company, 
257 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. Price $6. 


The first issue of the twentieth edition of this well-known 
reference to civil engineering constitutes the 140th thousand. 
Aside from a desire to bring the work up to date, the object 
of this revision is to extend the section on railway engineer- 
ing. Thus the portion on track and track work has been in- 
creased from 35 to 94 pages, the matter on curves from 10 to 
108 pages, while the subjects of train resistance, train operat- 
ing costs (railway economics) constitutes a new department 
covering 38 pages. Railway construction costs which pre- 
viously received but minor mention have been extended to 36 
pages. The treatment and arrangement of the matter in this 


issue conform very closely to the typographical standards 
of previous editions. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Railroad Troubles Due 
to ‘Inadequate Revenues’’ 


New York. 
To THE EpITor: 

According to my view of the matter the fundamental cause 
of the difficulties in which our railway system is. now in- 
volved is to be found in inadequate revenues. This is prob- 
ably due to a long series of historical causes, principal among 
which is the way in which the problem has been presented 
to the Federal courts. Owing to the fact that the courts have 
been resorted to to prevent confiscation it has come to be 
quite largely accepted that the railways, instead of receiving 
what their services are fairly worth, should be allowed to 
charge for them only sufficient to save their properties from 
confiscation. People who would ordinarily scorn to demand 
something for nothing have been educated to believe that it is 
proper to require a railway company to work for a bare liv- 
ing, and many times the wage allowed has been pared so 
thin as to reduce the railway to poverty and in some cases 
to force it into bankruptcy. 

It is perfectly true that the railway service is so much a 
part of our present life that it is affected with a public inter- 
est, but this does not mean that the railway must work for 
starvation wages. It means that it must treat all citizens of 
the country without preference or prejudice—without dis- 
crimination as between persons. It must not charge one 
person one price and another a different price for a like 
service. It must not render one better service for a given 
price than it gives another for the same price. It is as much 
bound to treat all equally as is the county clerk or the judge 
of the court. Nor can it be allowed to take advantage of its 
strength and extort or otherwise oppress those who are de- 
pendent on it. But if it charges only what its services are 
fairly worth, it cannot be considered to be guilty of oppres- 
sion or extortion. And if traffic is freely offered to it 
at a particular rate the rate surely cannot be considered 
extortionate. 

Many people seem to believe that the fairness or unfair- 
ness of a rate of charge for a particular service is dependent 
on the cost undergone by the servitor in rendering that 
service, but a moment’s consideration should be sufficient to 
show the absurdity of that view. Very few producers of 
identically equal services or commodities produce at equal 
costs, yet this demand that the price shall be based on the 
cost of the thing offered carries necessarily the corollary that 
the low cost producer must sell at a correspondingly lower 
price, and that the high cost producer is entitled to receive a 
higher price for a product no better. This not only tends to 
encourage incompetence but directly to promote inefficiency. 
It is merely another form of the same vice as underlies all 
propositions calling for a government guarantee. 

What should be given the railways and all other public 
service corporations is not a government guarantee but an 
opportunity to earn what their services are fairly worth. Let 
the government get off their backs and give them a chance to 
render efficient service at a fair price. They need only to be 
unshackled. It is not necessary to ask the taxpayers to sup- 
port them. The right rule is to reward the producer in 
accordance with the value of his product, and the value of 
his product does not depend on what it cost him to produce 
it but upon its utility and on what it would cost to dupli- 
cate it. 

When the foregoing considerations are applied to railway 
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rates it becomes apparent that whatever else may be said of 
it, it is not true that a railway rate is extortionate or excessive 
or unfair if traffic moves freely under it and it bears proper 
relation to other rates; i.e., does not involve unreasonable 
preference or discrimination in favor of one class of traffic or 
one rate payer as against another. ‘There are those who are 
concerned lest under such a system of rates the carriers should 
grow too rich. I cannot believe that anybody can become too 
rich by producing and selling either services or goods at fair 
prices, and it seems to me that the alarm of these people is 
based at least in part on envy. However, it is perfectly 
apparent that none of the railways can operate without en- 
joying special franchises to cross public highways, and I 
willingly concede the right of the government to exact for 
the use of such privileges their fair value, just as I contend 
that the carrier should receive for its services their fair value. 

The Act to Regulate Commerce declares that all rates 
charged by railways shall be just and reasonable and it pro- 
hibits unjust and unreasonable charges and exactions, but 
aside from the “long and short haul” clause in section 4 it 
contains little to guide an administrative commission in de- 
termining what constitutes a just and reasonable rate and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission lacking statutory guid- 
ance in this regard has been largely influenced by the dicta 
in the Supreme Court’s opinion in Smythe vs. Ames, a case 
brought for the prevention of confiscation. It thus has hap- 
pened that the action of the Commission in disposing of rate 
cases brought before it has frequently resulted in rates too 
low to produce the amounts of revenue necessary for efficient 
operation and development of the railways. 

I believe that the object which should be principally sought 
in the revision of the Act to Regulate Commerce is the best 
method of securing efficient service at fair and non-discrim- 
inatory rates, and that the foremost essential to efficient serv- 
ice is adequate revenue. Next in importance perhaps is 
stability of rates, particularly in freight service, so that the 
commercial and industrial elements of the community may 
know what to expect in the way of transportation charges 
and may be governed accordingly in making their contracts 
and other business arrangements. The provision requiring 
thirty days’ publication of proposed changes in rates is sound, 
and if there were any demand for it I see no valid objection 
to requiring a longer notice, but the provision authorizing the 
Commission to suspend proposed increases in rates should 
be stricken out. Such a provision merely invites litigation 
and controversy. It also operates unequally as between the 
carrier and the shippers. If an increase in a rate is unjusti- 
fied the shipper can always recover from the carrier, but if 
it is justified the carrier is unable to recover from the shipper 
for the difference between the old rate and the new during 
the period of suspension. 

Another matter of great importance is the prevention of 
dishonest financing. A large part of the prejudice under 
which the railways have suffered in times past has been due 
to the disgust aroused in the minds of the public by scandals 
such as those resulting from the methods used in financing 
the Alton, the New Haven, the Rock Island and the Frisco. 
Many if not all of the breaches of trust found in those cases 


might have been prevented by thoroughgoing publicity such’ | 


as is provided for in the British “Companies’ Acts,” and 
those statutes should be carefully considered in revising the 
Federal statutes relating to railways. 

I favor the Federal incorporation of railways engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce for the reason that the pres- 
ent system of regulating such railways is too cumbersome and 
it seems to me necessary that railway systems whose lines 
lie in two or more states be relieved from the complications 
involved in state control. I do not believe that this can be 
effectually done while such carriers are incorporated under 
state laws. 

The necessity for Federal incorporation is not so great 
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in the case of a railway whose lines are wholly within a 
single state. All that seems to be necessary in such a case 
is that its rate structure shall be harmonious throughout and 
that the rates for its intrastate traffic shall not be inconsistent 
with those for its interstate traffic and that of its competitors. 
Such carriers should be permitted to continue to engage in 
interstate commerce on condition that they make their in- 
trastate rates conform to interstate rates so far as they affect 
interstate or foreign commerce. 
W. J. MEYERs, 


Formerly Statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


S. J. Konenkamp, president of the Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America, addressing a meeting of 175 strikers 
in New York City last Sunday, declared that the opera- 
tors’ strike was going more successfully in the West than 
in the East. He said that in one instance strikers had 
threatened a “scab” with the alternative of leaving town or 
having a rope put around his neck. He related also how 
an automobile full of strikebreakers had crashed into a tele- 
phone pole in Jacksonville, Fla., and said that seven per- 
sons were sent to the hospital. Mr. Konenkamp said he 
didn’t know how it came about, “but that our people were 
fined $10 and costs.” He said the fight now was between 
unionism and Burleson. “Mr. Burleson’s logic is that you 
must use force. Our fight now is not so much against the 
telegraph companies as it is against the Government. It was 
the Government that refused us.” Except for the statements 
of Mr. Konencamp little or no evidence of a strike of tele- 
graphers is published. 
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From the Atlanta Constitution 


Congress’ Little Problem of Reconstruction 
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Grand Trunk 0-6-0 Type Switching Locomotives 


Twenty-five Engines, with 36,700 Lb. Tractive Effort, 
Building at the Point St. Charles Shops 


N ORDER OF 25 SIX-WHEEL SWITCHERS is being filled 
A for the Grand Trunk Railroad at its Point St. Charles 
shops, Montreal. ‘These engines, which are known 
as the road’s class F9, have a tractive effort of 36,700 lb., 
and weigh 166,000 lb. in working order. Compared with the 
next preceding class of switchers, it will be seen in the table 
that the tractive effort has been increased from 31,460 lb., or 
5,240 lb. This has been effected by an increase of 10 lb. 
in the boiler pressure, one inch in the diameter of the cylin- 
ders, and a decrease from 56 in. to 51 in. in the diameter 
of the drivers. In addition, a boiler of considerably more 
liberal proportions has been provided; the evaporating heat- 
ing surface has been increased from 1,423 sq. ft. to 1,945 sq. 
ft. and the grate area from 27.4 sq. ft. to 50.6 sq. ft. 


CoMPARISON OF GRAND TRUNK SwitcHiNG LocoMorTIvEs 


New type Previous type 
Cylinders, dia. SE GATORS, Is <0'esiecis 22 in. by 26 in. 21 in. by 26 in. 
Diameter of drivers, in..........++6. 51in. 56 in. 
Spoams pressure, 1D... 2... 0cceccccecess 175 165 
CN Dic dnrcewnvcr waves wes 50.62 27.44 
Water heating surface, sq. ft........ 1,945 1,423 


Superheating surface, sq. ft.......... 408 268 
Weight on drivers, Ib......ccceceses 166,000 139,500 
TNE GEG, Tei iicceciwevicwsees 36,703 31,460 

The boiler is of the extended wagon top type, designed for 
175 lb. per sq. in. working pressure. It contains 178 two- 
inch tubes and 28 53%-in. flues, 12 ft. 4 in. in length. The 


by the Baker valve gear, and the distribution is controlled 
by a Ragonnet valve gear. The valve chambers and cylin- 
ders are both bushed with Hunt-Spiller gun iron and the 
same material is used for both piston and valve packing 
rings. The piston rods are fitted with King metallic packing. 

Considerable attention has been given to the design of the 
cab in order to provide ample room for the crew, and espec- 
ially to secure ample deck space for the fireman. Care has 
been used in the location of all of the cab fittings and par- 
ticularly to the throttle lever, reverse lever and brake valve, 
and the steam, air and water gages, to place them so that they 
may easily be read by both the engineman and fireman. 

The tender is carried on four-wheel trucks of the equal- 
ized pedestal type, with 5%4-in. by 10-in. journals. The 
tender frame is built up of structural section with 13-in. 
channel center sills and side sills of 10-in. channel section. 
The rear end of the frame is finished with a cast steel bumper 
beam. The engine and tender connection is fitted with the 
Radial buffer. 

The tank has a capacity of 6,000 gal. and is fitted with a 
coal space of nine tons capacity. The tank is of the rectan- 
gular type, and has been built long and low in order to pro- 
vide for an unobstructed view looking forward from the cab. 
For the same reason the tank has been built with a coal space 
of the water leg type, the sides of which are built up straight 























Six-wheel Switcher, Designed and Built by the Grand Trunk Railway 


firebox has a sloping mudring, which extends forward over 
the rear pair of drivers. It is 9674 in. long by 75% in. 
wide, and is fitted with a brick arch carried on four three- 
inch tubes. The boiler is fitted with a 28-element type A 
superheater, and has a power operated firedoor. Other 
boiler accessories are Hancock lifting type injectors, double 
turret valves, for the convenience of both the engineman and 
fireman, and two Okadee blow-off valves, both of which are 
fitted in the throat sheet of the firebox. 

The design of the frames and running gear is straight- 
forward and substantial, and the frames are well braced with 
cast steel crossties between the drivers. The front ends of 
the frames are bolted to a heavy cast steel deck plate, and 
the bumper beam is also a steel casting. The pedestal jaws 
are fitted with adjustable driving box wedges. 

In order to provide for a main rod of ample length with 
the short wheel base, the main drivers have been placed at the 
tear. The steam is distributed by 12-in. piston valves driven 


above the top of the tank, thus leaving a clear view over 
the top of the tank at the sides of the coal space from either 
side of the cab. 

The principal dimensions and data are as follows: 


General Data 


Oa oad snaies wile at § 0814S vow t0-9.8 rk Rw. eS fam See aT rT sn 
ORM Sas kia 2g lalkallcs ab dia bow bi GWG RCW oni ,s+ee+.. Switch 
NN a at a eg ala Saargn ate ar baw Gre i 6 Se OOPS GES RR Bituminous coal 
TRACTS  CHGE cscesndsiveoawe 36 


2f 
38 


GENE Te OUEESE  OFGEL |e o:05 5. ce inte oh bb ba ewe wh woe rh NOES 
Weight on drivers.......... ' 
Weight of engine and tender in working order................296,000 Ib, 
Wheel hase, driving........... x RG hse wis Ws Rareeee eae aes reeiee 11 ft. 6 in. 
CO ES EE Ee OT ET Ee Re ee en li ft. 6 in, 
WAP RE CMERE BUG CENOES | ois 2c cac rh das Rate kee ee aeire 45 ft. 9% in. 


Ratios 


Waisht en drivers + tractive effort... ss0ss205 0500 sseenerasnenveawed 4.5 
Tractive effort * diam. drivers — equivalent heating surface*........ 732.0 
Equivalent heating surface* +- grate area......-s.ssssecccceccsccnene 50.5 
Firebox heating surface — equivalent heating surface,* per cent........7.6 
Weight on drivers -- equivalent heating surface*............eeseeees 64.9 
Volume both cylinders ........+esee08. errr 11.4 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* — vol. cylinders..........cseeeeeeeeee e22aed 
Grate BPO 4 VOl. CHUMAETG 6s... ooo op 000c 05 8000s ieeeeneeseeete wesw 4.4 
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Cylinders 
in die big dali wa Wi acack nC Roe we Mgr eke aw. 6. a dae bare Sik een ee eat Simple 
NE DEE MOONE bas ac ccectcacensesdeectes yeencacees ee Oe ae ae 

Vali es 
NE ier y his nee tian ee GG eRERSwRR POSH Reads KON EAUe Re waRe eee eee Piston 
NE 8 6s ckweda ae eh OU WCCEE SCR CKD O4RMES REUKOEREEU CMON SAEED 12 in. 

Wheels 
ia Cr GUO MOOR 6k rote ke cesar ecndeewnn cede iomaewetenans 51 in. 
i ee ME fon as wk aaenebkak s06 seeks ROKR Eee ES 3% in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length.............. 9¥% in by 12 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length............ 9¥%4 in. by 12 in. 

Botler 
PE. cn gue Gekds AMAMe eer Ce beSs EEE R ARE OWE ewer eRe eememmm Wagon top 
Ee SEE. cei cei Ke bvkbeeess Kontrvan neeewns 175 lb. per sq. in. 
ens GUNOOGe GO GIOE FING 6 6c ccc cates sncsccecuscecessseeeves 68 9/16 in, 
oe ee eer ree errr 96% in. by 75% in 
Firebox plates, thickness.......... tube 4 in., crown, sides and back, % in. 
Pisebox, Water SPACO...cccccccccvces front 514 in., back and sides 4% in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter..........ccccccccsssccees 178 2 in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter............eeeceeeceeeee 28 SH in. 
i CO oo tas cn va die esse 4hteccwnan’ 12 ft. 4 in. over sheets 
ee eee ee ee eS eer re 1,751 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox, including arch tubes...........-..000- 194 sq. ft. 
i CO. cnt eweee ee een OTe CeCe ee el hae eee 1,945 sq. ft. 
I ARE CUINREE. rier cciks ce Keen amend Rowen sane mate 408 sq. ft. 
mempakent Renting Guriace® ..o6 06 ccccsdcciccccecscsvccvercesageene Ob Ee 
EE ORR errr rt Terre ee eT 50.6 sy. ft, 

Tender 
cd ues e els adhe eS HOKORE CARED ORE OEEM EERE hee ewees Water bottom 
CRE ee per ee er nes eee Pee eer ret Steel channel 
EE so le ednik eg e GHOSE REO S OER EER Mke eines eee RCE REE 130,000 Ib. 
POE TET ETOP CUETO CCL OTT oe 33 in. 
ornels, Se eer rere tee 5% in by 10 in. 
ee REO TCT R CTT CERT re 6,000 gals. 
CN oo cp dca eed ai acder ocak es nv enkshedl eee a kee waemnne 9 tons 


*Equivalent heating surface = 


total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 
times the superheating surface. 


Co-Operation * 


By W. W. Atterbury 
Vice-President of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


RIGINALLY IN DISCUSSING the Women’s War Relief it 
O seemed to me that of all the work, that of welfare was 

the most important, and of such a character as could, 
after the war, be made of great permanent value. It should 
be so organized as to permit, after the war, a permanent 
organization of the women of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
welfare work among its employes.. As a result of my expe- 
rience of the last two years I have had no reason to change my 
mind. The industries of the world have been destroyed. 
Their immediate rehabilitation is essential. ‘The wheels of 
industry must be started. The matter is now being studied 
by our most able financiers, who themselves realize that un- 
less a solution is found our own destruction will ensue. I 
am confident that in a short time a successful solution will 
have been evolved. 

Many years ago the questjon was asked “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” The universal answer has been “Do 
others or they will do you”—‘“Each for himself and the 
Devil take the hindmost.” And selfishness—national and 
individual—was triumphant. The selfishness of one nation 
got beyond bounds and tried to impose itself upon all the 
other nations. The war was the result. Blood has washed 
the slate. What answer to that age-old question will now 
be written ? 

For nearly two years I watched with breathless interest 
labor conditions as they developed on the other side—Eng- 
land in the throes of a social revolution; France with her 
industrial population ripe for anything; Italy at any moment 
ready to break into anarchy. . . . In four wars America has 
fought for life, liberty and for the right to the pursuit of 
happiness. Trying to put myself in the other fellow’s place, 
I have tried to define what that right means. It seemed to 
me that the following at least were essentials: (1) Steady 
employment; (2) At a good wage; (3) Time for recreation; 
(4) Opportunity to elevate myself in my employment; (5) 








*An address given before Department No 2, Pennsylvania Raliroad 
Women’s Division for War Relief at Philadelphia, Pa., June 26, abridged. 
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A voice in determining the rules and regulations under 
which I should work; (6) A fair division of any profits 
after a reasonable wage had been earned and a sufficient 
amount paid to Capital to attract it to an expanding busi- 
ness. Given these, would it mean contentment to me and 
to my family? Would they enable me to give to my chil- 
dren greater advantages than I had myself enjoyed? Would 
these principles, if universally applied, give to our country 
and to the world at large what we believe to be our inherent 
right? 

Society can no longer regard labor as a commodity. [| 
hate the word “Labor” as ordinarily used, as it represents 
class distinction, for which there is no place in our American 
life. We all labor—some with our hands; some with our 
heads. ‘Therefore, when I say labor I mean “all who labor.” 
Heretofore it has been considered a commodity, subject to 
the law of supply and demand; but from now on we must 
so set our house in order that all may have steady employ- 
ment—a difficult job, I grant you, but one not impossible 
of solution by collaboration between producers, consumers 
end transporters. . 

In every man’s breast, latent or active, is the desire to 
improve his condition. It has been our boast that America 
meant Opportunity. I believe this is as true today as it 
ever was; but industrial competition has forced us to meth- 
ods which, as applied to many individuals, have made their 
work so monotonous and uninteresting that the seed of ambi- 
tion has failed to germinate. On these the sunlight of oppor- 
tunity, by education and change of employment, must be 
allowed to shine. 

I asked myself: Ought not I to be taken into the confi- 
dence of my employer; be advised as to his aims and his 
troubles; be permitted to make suggestions in the light of 
my experience, and conferred with in regard to conditions 
of work so intimately a part of my every-day life? I could 
but answer “Yes!”—and with the feeling that I could there- 
by be a better man for my employer; for thus I become an 
active, intelligent and willing instrument for the success 
of my employer, instead of an unintelligent and unwilling 
tool. 

The success of any business is gauged generally speaking, 
by its profits. There are two elements to an established 
business: the capital invested and the personnel employed. 
A stable return to capital is as essential as is steady em- 
ployment to the individual. Capital has no brains and 
does not think. To the personnel of the business it is en- 
trusted by its owners, who do think; and what they think 
gauges their point of view as investors. If stable and certain, 
a low return is asked. If the business is uncertain, and any 
return a chance, a high return is asked. 

Nor can we change this. By revolution and anarchy we 
can wipe capital out, but with it go all rights to property 
of any kind, and even civilization itself. 

Therefore, we as individuals, unless we are anarchists, 
are interested in the success of the business by which we are 
employed. 

It is difficult, however, to make the large mass of those 
who labor appreciate the truth of this. So something more 
tangible and direct is necessary to bring about the individual 
interest so essential to the success of the business, than mere 
logic and economics. Profit-sharing in a small business is 
comparatively simple, but with industrial combinations— 
so essential to modern business life, if we are to meet the 
world competition—it is difficult to allocate to one efficient 
man his individual share in the profits, although we know 
that on the efficiency, or lack of it, of the individuals taken 
collectively, depends the success or failure of the business. 
Granting, however, the principle, we shall have taken the 
first long step, and with mutual confidence established I am 
rertain that the way can be made clear. 








Tie Purchasing Methods Subject of Conferences 


Correspondence Between Producers and Division of Purchases 
Reveals Positions of Both 


of the railroads under federal control in the hands 

of the Division of Purchases of the United States 
Railroad Administration has resulted in the introduction of 
many radical changes in the methods of producing and sell- 
ing ties, as was described in the Railway Age of May 30, 
page 1305. Some of these changes have been opposed by the 
producers of ties. For the purpose of presenting their views 
to the Division of Purchases, a committee from the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers waited upon the di- 
rector of the division on April 15, presenting a brief and 
certain recommendations, which have recently been made 
public. An abstract of this brief and of the correspondence 
which has followed subsequently is given below. 


TT CENTRALIZATION of the purchase of cross ties for all 


Tie Producers’ Brief 


The more reputable tie producers have always agreed 
upon the necessity and desirability of both standard speci- 
fications and standard inspection for controlling the pur- 
chase of cross-ties. Prior to the creation of the United 
States Railroad Administration it was impossible to reach 
any universal agreement upon standard specifications among 
the producers or the railroads. It is a source of satisfaction 
to us that standard cross-tie specifications are now an ac- 
complished fact, and we desire to express our unqualified 
endorsement of the principle of a standard specification. 

The purchase of all cross-ties by the line upon which they 
are produced, and restrictions as to the sale of these ties 
to the producing road only, is a direct limitation of markets. 
The effect of this ruling created radical changes in the very 
fundamentals of operation that had been in effect by num- 
bers of tie organizations for a considerable period in the 
past, and some small measure of these radical changes can 
be determined by the realization that if the railroads prior 
to the war had attempted to decide, by common agreement, 
with power invested exclusively in themselves, that they 
would nationally agree on the prices and methods of pur- 
chase, there would have been grounds for legal recovery of 
damages to such concerns as the tie producers. 

The producer is told he must absolutely deal with a certain 
railroad or certain officers; that he must deal with them 
under their own prices and terms; that the conditions are 
arbitrarily imposed and subject to change without his par- 
taking in any way in establishing the prices or conditions 
affecting, very fundamentally, not only his possible profit 
and volume of business, but also the value of his standing 
timber, which he has carried on his books as an asset based 
upon his knowledge of timber values as they have existed in 
the past. 

The limitation of the markets for cross-ties has not only 
been applied to the disposition of ties for use by the United 
States Railroad Administration, but producers have also 
been instructed to refer all inquiries from trolley lines and 
industries for cross-ties to the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration for fulfillment. One of the most serious ques- 
tions that must be answered by co-operation between the tie 
producers and the railroads is the disposition of cross-ties 
which do not conform to the present specifications. 

The establishing of a proper price, neither too high nor 
too low, on all of the various kinds and grades of ties, in 
the numerous and extensive tie-producing territories, is a 
matter that cannot be brought about by any arbitrary power, 
no matter in what man or group of men that power might 
be invested. The real basis for the proper price to be paid 
for a commodity is the law of supply and demand. The 
Proper price to pay for cross-ties, or any other commodity, 
must be justified in the final analysis by reconciliation with 
this cardinal rule of business prudence. 


The purchaser of cross-ties must necessarily have for his 
main objective the obtaining of certain kinds and grades of 
cross-ties delivered at the lowest possible cost at the point of 
consumption. 

There is a well defined and clearly established basis of 
comparison of values of certain grades and kinds of cross- 
ties produced in the various regions. For example, a sap 
pine tie produced in Louisiana is known to be of the same 
value to the railroads as a sap pine tie produced in Missis- 
sippi. Under the present schedule of prices and freight rates, 
the purchaser of cross-ties must pay $1 for a No. 3 Louisi- 
ana sap pine tie delivered at Chicago, while the same tie 
when shipped from Mississippi will cost him only 79 cents. 
This difference of 21 cents per tie cannot be accounted for 
in service to the railroad, and neither can the producer from 
either territory justify any reason why the purchaser should 
be required to make any difference in price as long as there 
is no difference in value. 

The cross-tie circular of the St. Louis-San Francisco, in 
the Southwestern region, shows prices effective to June 30, 
1919. There is no mention made, nor has there been any 
assurance given, that the cross-ties on hand as of June 30, 
1919, made on the basis of the prices published, would be 
taken up and paid for at prices named in the circular. Cross- 
ties are not produced in a day, but it takes an average of six 
months from the stump to the right of way, and often longer. 
Should producers quit making ties and devote their efforts to 
hauling their ties, wherever this is possible, so as to deliver 
them before June 30? Under the former system of purchase 
of ties, the producer had a contract assuring him of a market 
for his ties, in most instances before they were produced. 


Specific Suggestions 


(A) The producing roads should continue to purchase, at 
the present prices, such ties as are offered up to Nov. 1, 1919. 

(B) Any railroad may immediately enter into contracts 
with individual tie producers at prices not to exceed those 
prices now in effect at point of shipment for deliveries up to 
November 1, 1919, providing that the quantities and kinds of 
ties contracted for are approved by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. 

(C) All cross-ties should be inspected by the regional 
inspectors at point of shipment. 

(D) The purchase of cross-ties for deliveries after No- 
vember 1, 1919, should be made in accordance with the fol- 
lowing plan: 

(1) All railroads should register their annual cross-tie 
requirements with a central advisory purchasing committee, 
and all railroad ties should be purchased in accordance with 
nationally standard specifications. 

(2) All railroad ties should be inspected by regional in- 
spectors, in accordance with standard rules for the applica- 
tion of the specifications. 

(3) The individual roads should enter into contracts for 
their cross-tie requirements directly with responsible tie 
producers, filing copies of any contracts made with the 
proper department of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

(4) All contracts should be awarded only after fair and 
open competition has developed the lowest price per tie 
obtainable from responsible tie producers. Reasonable as- 
surance of the producer’s ability to meet his obligations in 
the time required should determine the quantity of the ties 
to be covered in any contract. 

(5) In the event of a producer being delinquent in the 
specified deliveries of certain kinds of ties, the United States 
Railroad Administration may prohibit his acceptance of any 
additional business for the same kind of ties. 

(6) The purchase of all cross-ties by the individual roads 
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should be effected through nationally standard forms of 
contracts approved by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 


The Railroad Administration’s Reply 


The reply of the Railroad Administration to this brief was 
made by H. B. Spencer, director of the Division of Purchases 
under date of May 29, of which the following is an abstract: 

Before answering your various suggestions in detail, it 
seems desirable to review briefly the situation which led to 
the conditions which you now seek to improve. The fed- 
eral authorities took control of the railroads on January 1, 
1918. The organization of the Division of Finance and Pur- 
chases was completed about ten weeks later. We were im- 
mediately confronted with the following situation: For at 
least two years the production of railroad cross ties in the 
country had not kept pace with the requirements of the 
railroads. The business of supplying the railroads with 
cross-ties was almost entirely in the hands of contractors, 
who in spite of their best efforts and for reasons which they 
could only partially control, such as a depleted labor supply 
and congested transportation conditions, had been unable 
to supply the needs of the railroads in full. This had brought 
about a most demoralizing and destructive condition. The 
railroad companies had repeatedly revised and increased the 
prices paid under existing contracts, in order to obtain de- 
liveries, and the more aggressive railroads were profiting in 
that respect at the expense of the weaker lines. Shipments 
were being held back by producers in the expectation of 
higher prices and instances were discovered where the same 
lot of ties had been repeatedly sold to several different roads, 
each time at a higher figure or under laxer inspection. A 
survey of the whole situation showed hundreds of unfilled 
contracts aggregating millions of cross ties, which had been 
sold by the contractors to individual railroads for delivery 
during 1915, 1916 and 1917, and which had not been de- 
livered. The production was diminishing instead of increas- 
ing and it was vitally necessary that instant action should 
be taken to correct and improve these conditions. 

With the introduction of federal control and operation of 
the railroads, competition between the individual lines for 
their supply of cross ties instantly and automatically ceased 
and the administration’s problem was reduced to stimulat- 
ing and increasing the production of ties as rapidly as possi- 
ble, establishing a common standard, and, distributing the 
available supply among the individual railroads in propor- 
tion to their relative necessities. The steps taken by the 
administration to solve this problem have resulted in the 
situation which led to our recent conference. 

Proceeding now to answer the specific suggestions pre- 
sented by your committee: The attitude of the Railroad 
Administration is not one of antagonism to the large tie 
producers. On the contrary, it is recognized that their es- 
tablished organizations, their knowledge and experience in 
the business can be of the utmost assistance to the 
administration in bringing about the results which are neces- 
sary to the proper maintenance of the railroads, and it has 
been and is the desire of the administration to utilize all of 
the facilities and the best efforts of the large tie producers 
to the fullest extent compatible with the best interests of 
the railroads themselves in securing their supply of cross 
ties. 

In the matter of standard specifications, we were in sub- 
stantial accord. 

With regard to the limitation of markets, we could not 
agree to the proposition that the individual roads shkouid 
be released from the regulation of obtaining through the 
agency of the central administration and the traversing roads 
such cross ties as they may have to draw from territory 
beyond that which they themselves traverse, and that they 
be permitted to deal and contract with any and all tie pro- 
ducers independently of that regulation. The necessity for 
central control of the distribution of available ties between 
federally-controlled roads according to their relative needs, 
as referred to above, is the vital reason for refusing to per- 
mit direct contracts between the individual railroads and in- 
dividual contractors, except on the producing roads. 

The so-called fixed prices are maximum ones only and even 
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in that respect they are not absolute and beyond reconsidera- 
tion. Prices in any given territory have been arrived at 
after careful consideration and by negotiation between the 
buying roads and the producers. They may be made the 
subject of negotiation again if that should become necessary. 

The prices originally published obviously were not de- 
termined upon to strangle production, but on the contrary 
were made on a level high enough to induce tie producers 
of all classes to increase production. It was our belief that 
production was low rather for want of labor than on ac- 
count of unremunerative prices. Now when labor recently 
has become more plentiful, cross tie production has in- 
creased remarkably and ties are coming to the roads at 
present in larger quantities than at any time in the past. 

At the moment no objection could be seen to complying 
with your request that such ties should be bought at an 
f. o. b. price based upon certain commercial delivery centers 
to which through freight rates are in existence, but such an 
arrangement would require a detailed study of each situa- 
tion. The railroad administration is prepared to consider 
each locality in detail whenever presented. 

Upon the uncertainty as to future prices, it was stated 
that a duration of time for purchasing ties could not well be 
given or maintained for purchases made under publicly 
posted prices. In many cases, however, contracts have been 
made for a specific number of ties, the delivery of which 
extends under the contract for a definite period, in some cases 
to June 30 next, in other cases until the end of the calendar 
year. 

We are not undertaking to dictate to steam roads not 
under federal control and trolley lines how they should buy 
their ties, nor to control them in their methods, nor to com- 
bine with them. We have consulted with them only where 
our interests are common and are endeavoring only to in- 
crease the output of suitable and satisfactory ties for our 
respective needs, taking into consideration the interests of 
all classes of tie producers. 

At the end of our interview, we defined our position with 
respect to the specific suggestions made to you, by summing 
up as follows: 

1: That the administration will not agree to discontinue the 
purchase of ties direct from the small producer. 

2: The price to be paid for cross ties, whether to the small 
producer or to the larger producer, is a matter of negotia- 
tion between such producers and purchasing agents of the 
roads traversing the producing territory, and that this ne- 
gotiation is done under the supervision of the regional pur- 
chasing committees and in conjunction with them. 

3: The administration will adhere to the policy of publish- 
ing the prices the roads will pay for cross ties, such prices.to 
have been arrived at by negotiation as above. 

4: The director of purchasers will make contracts in the 
name of the administration with large tie producers for given 
quantities of cross ties for allotment to the different roads, 
if satisfactory terms for delivery, prices, quality, etc., can be 
arrived at. 


Tie Producers’ Rebuttal 


In behalf of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, J. W. Fristoe, president of that organization, re- 
plied to Mr. Spencer as follows on June 11: 

There are certain fundamental principles connected with 
the purchasing of cross ties that involve the question of how 
far the concentration of the purchasing power of the govern- 
ment may be developed into one single agency before it be- 
comes an oppressive factor in the conduct of purchases for 
the railroads. The intent and purpose of well known fed- 
eral statutes, such as the Sherman Anti-Trust law, and the 
Clayton law, covering the method of purchasing to be em- 
ployed by common carriers, has taught us to look upon the 
limitations of our markets, and the fixing of cross tie prices 
by the railroads, as the exercising of a power temporarily 
justified as an emergency war measure, but an authority 
which would be immediately abolished together with the 
dissipation of similar restrictions originally placed upon 
other commodities purchased by the railroads. 

We, of course, cannot question your authority to limit 
our markets and fix cross tie prices, but we feel justified in 
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questioning the propriety and fairness of any such restric- 
tions. Our attitude in this matter appears to be in sub- 
stantial accord with the recent statements of the director 
general in speaking broadly of the purchasing policy of the 
United States Railroad Administration, which we take the 
liberty of quoting herewith: “It (the United States Railroad 
Administration) is trying to handle this purchasing matter 
in a reasonable, businesslike way largely through the meth- 


‘ods which were employed under private management and 


with an effort to prevent any concentration of the purchas- 
ing power by the Government into one single agency in such 
a way as to be a disturbing or an oppressive factor in the 
conduct of purchases for the railroads.” 

The plan we suggested for your consideration surely com- 
plied with all of the principles that might be inferred from 
the statement of the director general, with the added ad- 
vantage to the administration that the supervision of a cen- 
tralized purchasing agency was conceded in the hope that 
this supervision would not become oppressive. 

In reference to the definition of your position as sum- 
marized in your letter, we wish to make the following state- 
ments: We did not suggest, nor do we subscribe to, any 
plan making a distinction between the large and small pro- 
ducer. There is a specific provision in item 4 of the plan we 
suggested wherein the railroads could purchase in as small 
quantities as may be desired. The advisability of purchas- 
ing from tie producers of various capacities would prove itself 
in each instance, and the advantages should be so clearly self- 
evident as to carry their own weight when measured by 
common business prudence. 

We wish to correct at this time any inference that the 
price to be paid for cross ties is or has been a matter of 
negotiation, if by negotiation is meant a mutual agreement 
based upon the usual rights of buyer and seller. The ob- 
jections to the prices published by the administration arises 
from the fact that the administration is by far the largest 
purchaser of cross ties in the United States, and when it 
establishes maximum prices that will be paid for cross ties, 
it places our industry in the undesirable and unusual posi- 
tion of having the price of a commodity established by the 
largest consumer, 


Reward of Being Conspicuously Good 


By L. F. Loree 
President, The Delaware and Hudson 


ments of the railroads. The enormous improvements in 

the science and art of railway transportation are the prod- 
uct of the managers of the American railways. ‘These men 
have been pioneers in fields exclusively their own and have 
so far succeeded that the American railway system fas able 
at the end of 1917, to handle far greater tonnage with rela- 
tively lower expenditure of power, including labor and fuel, 
at a lower capital cost per unit of traffic, and to carry both 
passengers and freight at the lowest rates in the world, while 
paying the highest rates of wages anywhere received by men 
similarly qualified. 

It may well be asked why, in the light of these achieve- 
ments, the institution should have been for the past fifteen 
years the favorite object of vilification and abuse. 

I cannot help but feel that to a large extent the railways 
fell a victim of their own virtues. The extent to which they 
energize and stimulate development, the growing dependence 
of the community on their proper functioning, and the high 
standard of the conduct of their business, all place them at 
the extreme on the side of goodness. 

Consider the case of Aristides. Here was a man who, 500 
years before Christ, was a leader among the Greeks. He 
had been the strategist of their army at Marathon; he had 
been archon, the highest magistrate of Athens, and he was 


| DO NOT PROPOSE to weary you with a review of the achieve- 





*From an address at the Scranton Club, Scranton, Pa., June 12, 1919. 
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standing as a candidate for re-election. A voter, not recog- 
nizing him, approached him and asked him to inscribe the 
name of Aristides on the negative ballot that he was to cast, 
and the archon put to him the question, “Why are you against 
Aristides? Has he done you an injury?” And the man 
said, ‘‘No, I do not even know him, but it irritates me to 
hear Aristides everywhere spoken of as ‘the just.” ° 

The history of twenty-five centuries, the history of a thou- 
sand saints and martyrs, all demonstrate that it is at least 
as hazardous for a man or an institution to be conspicuously 
good as to be conspicuously bad. 

Whatever may be our feeling about this matter, I am sure 
we will all unite in recognizing as a question of present 
greatest importance the railroad problems of to-day. The 
experience of the past 18 months has very definitely cleared 
away some of the fantasies. We are not going to have gov- 
ernment ownership. We are not going to have a five-years 
continuation of the present impossible conditions. We are 
not going to have a Secretary of Transportation, with an 
elaborate departmental staff. We are not going to have 
federal incorporation and a consequent excessive centraliza- 
tion. With these major suggestions go many and various 
minor vagaries of the speculative mind, the chief of which 
was perhaps the notion that the railroads of the country as 
a whole could be reconstructed new at substantially less cost 
than the total of their capital securities. The fact is that 
under present conditions $35,000,000,000 would be inade- 
quate to reproduce the properties that are now represented 
by about $18,000,000,000 of securities. 

In all their variety the railroad problems hang on the one 
fundamental condition—the credit of the properties. ‘There 
must be such a basis of rates as will yield a return adequate 
to command the confidence of the investor whose capital is 
solicited for new enterprises or for the expansion and im- 
provement of the old ones. To ensure this it will be neces- 
sary, in my judgment, to secure the following changes in the 
present Act to Regulate Interstate Commerce: 

1. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be extended to cover state rates which in any way 
affect interstate commerce. 

2. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be extended to labor disputes, so as to require the 
wages and conditions of employment should be just and rea- 
sonable. Employes should be forbidden to conspire to inter- 
rupt interstate commerce. Strikes should be permitted only on 
the condition that the dispute must first have been submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and, subsequent to its 
decision (or its failure to decide within six months), there 
must be a vote to strike which vote should be by secret bal- 
lot on a question defined by the commission, the taking and 
counting of the vote being supervised by a Bureau of Inter- 
state Transportation. 

3. A Bureau of Interstate Transportation should be cre- 
ated to operate under the direction of a chief, to be designated 
from among the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but during the period of such designation not to 
perform any duties as commissioner; this bureau to take 
over all the executive and administrative functions of the 
commission. 

4. The Interstate Commerce Commission should become 
wholly an adjudicating body; the term of office after the re- 
tirement of the present commission should be extended to 
nine years. The country might be divided into five interstate 
commerce regions, the natural traffic divisions of the United 
States, and one Commissioner should have his office in each 
of those regions, leaving three to sit in Washington. Com- 
missioners assigned to regions should perform only such 
duties as may be assigned to them by the three remaining 
in Washington, and these three to exercise all the powers of 
the commission except those thus assigned. 

5. The Interstate Commerce Commission should no longer 
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be permitted to institute proceedings of its own volition. The 
Bureau of Interstate Transportation (as well as persons) to 
be a complainant before the commission. 

6. The Interstate Commerce Commission should be re- 
quired as soon as_ practicable to fix, either for the United 
States as a whole or for each interstate commerce region, the 
percentage by which existing rates ought generally to be in- 
creased in order to meet expenses and provide proper reve- 
nues. No rates not exceeding the present rates by more than 
these percentages should be regarded as unreasonable in them- 
selves but any rate may be condemned in case it is found to 
produce unjust discrimination. Until these maximum per- 
centages are given effect, the secretary of the treasury should 
pay to each system surrendered from Federal control the dif- 
ference between the actual income and the standard return 
under the Federal control act if the actual income proves to 
be less. 

7. The secretary of the treasury should be authorized to 
settle and pay claims on account of acts or omissions of Fed- 
eral officers during Federal control, and on account of just 
compensation for the use of the properties. Many such mat- 
ters will be left open at the end of Federal control and there 
should be an expeditious method of obtaining just settle- 
ment without litigation similar to that under which the War 
Department is empowered to settle claims growing out of 
orders for munitions, etc. Appeal to the court of claims 
should, however, be allowed in cases in which agreement is 
found to be impracticable. Provision should also be made 
for funding of balances due the United States on account 
of additions and betterments to the properties during the 
period of Federal control. ‘The acceptance of serial notes 
payable within fifteen years, and bearing interest at a rate 
slightly above that which the Government paid on the Vic- 
tory Loan, would appear to be reasonable. 

8. The commodities clause, the anti-pooling clause and 
section ten of the Clayton act should be repealed, and the 
Sherman anti-trust law made inapplicable to carriers subject 
to the interstate commerce law. 

9. The power to suspend rates pending investigation should 
be abolished. 

10. Carriers should be given power to exchange passenget 
transportation for advertising in periodicals. ‘The practice 
of barter should be recognized to be as legitimate as are cash 
or credit transactions. 


American Concrete Institute 
Annual Convention 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Concrete 
pi Institute was held in Atlantic City, N. J., on June 

27 and 28, 1918, with headquarters at the Hotel Tray- 
more. The Friday morning session was devoted to the 
presentation of committee reports on plain and reinforced 
concrete sewers and the treatment of concrete surfaces. On 
Friday afternoon the members of the Institute attended the 
session of the American Society for Testing Materials on 
Ceramics, Lime and Road Materials. On Friday evening a 
joint meeting of the two societies was held, the session being 
taken up with committee reports and papers dealing with 
concrete and gypsum. 

Three sessions were held on Saturday, the principal feature 
of interest to railway men being the paper on Concrete Rail- 
road Track, presented by A. C. Irwin. The report of the 
Committee on Reinforced Concrete Highway Bridges and 
Culverts, A. B. Cohen, chairman, while devoted principally 
to the.small highway culverts, developed some very interest- 
ing information as to types and design of highway bridges 
spanning over railway tracks. 
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Orders of the Regional Directors 


IOLATION OF HOURS OF SERVICE LAW.—Supplement 1 
V to Order 30 of the Southwestern regional director out- 
lines the plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
relative to administering the 16-hour service law and sug- 
gests distributing copies of a letter signed by Clyde B. Aitchi- 
son, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
date of June 13, relative to the intention of the Commission 
to prosecute individual officers and employees responsible 
for violations of this law. 

Western Union Bills Against Railroads——Order 216 can- 
celing Order 205 of the Southwestern regional director quotes 
a letter from E. Marvin Underwood, general solicitor, con- 
taining an opinion from Commissioner Roper relative to 
the application of the tax on telegraph messages to messages 
transmitted under contract between telegraph companies and 
carriers under Federal control. The general conclusion 
reached by Commissioner Roper is that telegraph messages 
directly connected with the operation of railroads under 
Federal control are not subject to tax. The Northwestern 
regional director has issued a similar order—Supplement 3 
to Circular 59. 

Locomotive Maintenance Material.—Northwestern Re- 
gional Purchasing Committee Circular 68 states that many 
locomotives heretofore used on roads other than those to 
which they belong are now being returned to the owning 
road and that these locomotives were provided a supply of 
material for their maintenance peculiar to the individual 
engine by the using road. It is directed that this material 
be utilized in lieu of the purchase or manufacture of new 
material wherever possible. 

Deferred Work in 1919 Carryover Budget.—Supplement 
8 to Circular 25 of the Northwestern regional director out- 
lines instructions for the handling of work reported as dis- 
continued or deferred in the 1919 carryover budget. 

Repair of Box and Refrigerator Cars——Supplement 15 to 
Circular 70 of the Northwestern regional director contains 
instructions for the repairing of box and refrigerator cars. 
Car repairing forces are to be at once put on a 48-hour basis 
at all points where reduction has been made below that fig- 
ure. Repairers who have been furloughed are to be returned 
to service and, where necessary, forces will be increased. 
After the completion of the cars now in the shops, the re- 
building of box cars of 60,000 Ib. capacity or less will be 
discontinued until the bad order cars on hand have been 
repaired. The Southwestern regional director has issued 
similar instructions in Order 215. 

Passenger Cars.—The Northwestern regional director, 
file 119-1-66, outlines a plan for increasing the avail- 
able passenger equipment. The arrangements suggested 
include the withdrawal from shops or from storage of all 
coaches; and that no coaches be shopped during this period 
that are in a safe condition for service. Coaches assigned 
to troop movement should not be used for other purposes ex- 
cept by permission and the return movement of these coaches 
must be expedited. 

Floor Racks for Refrigerator Cars——The Northwestern 
regional director, file 16-1-65, states that Division of Opera- 
tion, Circular CS43, has been withdrawn insofar as it applies 
to floor racks for refrigerator cars, and that authority should 
be received from the Division of Capital Expenditures before 
ordering material or beginning the application of floor racks 
in refrigerator cars not now equipped with them. 


The Firemen, at their national convention, are considering 
a resolution to establish on a large scale co-operative stores 
for the benefit of all the railroad brotherhoods. The stores 
will be financed by sales of stock to union members. 








The Wanton Destruction of Railways by the Germans: 


Much More Than Required by Military Necessity; Varied with 
Speed at Which Enemy Retired 


Translated by P. O. Buttrick 


VERYONE KNOWS THAT IN A BATTLE, a railroad line, 

E. be it on an embankment or in a cut, is always used 

by the infantry as a line of intrenchment or a shelter, 

that the rails are always employed to cover the abris (dug- 

out) and observation posts and that the yards and stations 

are always targets for the artillery and for bomb-dropping 
aeroplanes. 

In most of the territory occupied by the Germans, the 
destruction has been much more comprehensive than this, and 
by their direct wish and action has been of a durable char- 
acter. 

It is good military practice for an army in retreat to 
destroy before the advancing enemy all lines of communica- 
tions so as to impede his progress. The object should be to 
cause destruction of such a nature as momentarily to prevent 
military traffic. Rules for this are promulgated in our mili- 
tary engineering regulations. ‘These covered such cases as 
the exploding of petards (light explosive cartridges) at cer- 
tain distances along the rails and the cutting of bridges by 
the destruction of an arch in their middle. In fact, we have 
practiced such destruction where we had the occasion, for 
example, at Dannemarie on August 24, 1914. 

The destruction practiced by the Germans was not, how- 
ever, of this nature, but was carried out according to a de- 
liberate plan, to ruin methodically the industrial regions of 
France occupied by them. This has been proved beyond 
doubt by the documents of the German General Staff in pos- 
session of the French Ministre of Finances and presented to 
the Interallied War Council. 

The French Ministre of Public Works has stated in a re- 
port to the Senate, that there was destroyed a total of 5,600 
kilometres (approximately 3,500 miles) of single track; 2,900 
kilometres (approximately 1,800 miles) of narrow gage and 
local (as apart from main lines) track; 1,500 bridges more 
than 4 meters long (approximately 12 feet) and. 12 tunnels. 

On the lines of the North Railroad (Chemin de Fer du 
Nord) which runs through the sections where the fluctuations 
of the battle line were the greatest and the fighting the most 
severe (the Somme, Picardy and Flanders) 1,966 kilometres 
(approximately 1,250 miles) of line have been destroyed, 
representing a length of 2,950 kilometres (approximately 
1,850 miles) of single track; 250 stations have been razed 
(not counting these destroyed by aeroplanes or artillery fire 
in regions not occupied by the Germans); all the bridges, 
culverts, tunnels, etc., have been destroyed, from the great 
bridges down to culverts of only 60 centimeters (less than 3 
feet) span. In all, 860 bridges or culverts of a span greater 
than 4 meters and 320 of less than 4 meters have been dyna- 
mited. In addition to which 6 great viaducts and 5 tunnels 
have been destroyed. 

An example will give an idea of the ferocity of the Ger- 
mans in this destruction; on the line from d’Anor to Aulnoye 
(33 kilometres or approximately 26 miles) part of the line 
from Lille to Valenciennes, 24 works have been destroyed, 2 
slightly damaged, and only a single one left intact. The 
destruction has not been confined to the line, and the right 





*From time to time the general staff of the French army issues bulletins 
for free circulation in its ranks. These bulletins deal with military matters 
or are of an instructive nature concerning certain aspects of French public 
affairs. This article is a translation of such a ulletin (93 new series, 
issued March 2, 1919), which was made by an American engineer who is 
now a licu‘enant in a French artillery regiment. : 


of way, but all the accessories of the yards and stations have 
also been systematically destroyed, such as signals, ‘water 
towers, loading cranes and switch towers. (Practically every 
French railroad yard, even to the smallest, is equipped with 
hand or automatic loading cranes.—Translator) The switch 
towers were particularly marked for destruction. On these 
same Nord lines, there have been counted as destroyed: 1,000 
hydraulic cranes, 150 switch towers, 5,400 signals and 15,- 
500 kilometres (approximately 9,700 miles) of telegraph 
lines. All the buildings of the yards and stations such as 
waiting-rooms, store-houses for freight and railroad materials 
and workshops were blown up. (A more serious loss than 
would be the case in America, due to the fact that in France, 
practically all these buildings, even to the smallest, are of 
s‘one.—Translator). A detail which makes certain that the 
intention was to ruin everything is that the shelter houses 
of the watchmen at the grade crossings were demolished. 
These buildings could not possibly under any condition have 
any military value. 

On the lines of the Eastern Railroad (Chemin de Fer de 
l'Est) where the fighting was less intense, and underwent 
less fluctuation, the destruction was less. The length of 
single trackage absolutely destroyed did not exceed 310 kilo- 
metres (approximately 195 miles) that which underwent 
great damage amounted to 1,475 kilometres (approximately 
920 miles) but this damage manifested itself particularly in 
the neighborhood of the bridges, culverts, etc. Since the 
region traversed by the Eastern Railroad is somewhat more 
rugged than that traversed by the Northern Railroad, their 
destruction amounts to more. Where great viaducts, such as 
those of the Meuse in the Ardennes, are destroyed, no tem- 
porary restoration of the line is possible. This is particularly 
true of the line from Verdun to Givet which follows this 
river. There, all the bridges and other works were destroyed. 
From Bazeilles, near Sedan to Givet, that is to say in that 
part of the Meuse valley, where its walls are steepest, over a 
line about 80 kilometres (50 miles) in length, there were 
destroyed not less than 26 stone bridges, among which were 
11 viaducts of more than 30 meters (approximately 100 ft.) 
span; 12 steel bridges and 2 tunnels. It is naturally the 
same in Belgium for the valley of the Sambre on the traverse 
of the rocky hills there. The destruction carried out in the 
mountains of the Ardennes (just north of the Argonne) 
which contain many great engineering works and through 
which pass the great international lines from France into 
Germany, has created between northern France and Lor- 
raine, an intraversible zone. ‘This barrier will be sooner or 
later overcome, but at present, one must go around its ends. 
The result is that although in time of peace, the lines of 
communication between France and the Rhine valley were 
numerous and rapid; they are now reduced to the single line 
which passes by way of Nancy. 

On the lines of the Eastern Railroad, a total of about 150 
bridges or culverts were destroyed. Eight tunnels were simi- 
larly destroyed, and for 2 others, the repairs made by the 
Germans following their destruction in 1914 give room only 
for a single track. Of the 8 tunnels totally destroyed, four, 
those near Liart, are in a soil difficult to work and their re- 
construction will require a long time. The signals, the wa- 
ter tanks, the station buildings, the telegraph lines, in a word 
all the equipment of the yards and stations, were destroyed. 
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There have been counted 3,200 signals, 100 station buildings 
and 150 grade crossing watchmen’s shelters dynamited. 


Processes of Destruction 


The mere enumeration of such destruction as that of 
watchmen’s houses, station buildings, proves that the Ger- 
mans had some other object in view than a purely military 
one. We find still more proof in the methods with which 
they have conducted this destruction. 

Not only have portions of the rails been removed, such as 
would have been sufficient to prevent the pursuit of an enemy. 
but often the entire track has been removed or destroyed. 
To separate the rails from the ties, the Boches used a special 
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torpedoes where any two rails remained joined together, after 
the charrue had passed. This apparatus was employed prin- 
cipally on the lines of the Northern railroad. On the lines 
of the Eastern, the Germans confined themselves largely to 
torpedoing every rail joint. 

To destroy the embankments, mines or torpedoes were 
placed from 50 to 200 metres (approximately 160 to 650 feet) 
apart with an explosive charge varying from 50 to 100 kilo- 
grammes (25 to 50 Ibs.). Holes capable of containing 2,000 
cubic meters of material have been found in such places, 
where, of course, all the embankments have been destroyed 
clear down to the natural soil. 

Toward the end of the war, when the Germans did not 


— Lignes de chemins de fer qui 
ont été complétement deétruites 
par les Allemands 


ems Lignes de chemins de fer 
demeurées intactes aprés I’ar- 
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Railway Lines Destroyed in France and Belgium 


A map reproduced from the French newspaper Excelsior. As explained by the legend, the light lines show railroads completely destroyed by the 


Germans, and the heavy lines those that remained intact after the signing of the armistice. 


apparatus known as a “charrue’” (literally translated a plow 
—tTranslator). It was composed of 2 rails 6 meters long, 
bolted close together at one of the ends, the two other ends 
being separated to form a V, but united by means of two 
other completely united curved rails. This machine was 


hitched to the tender of a locomotive by means of a chain at- 
tached to the point of the V. The curved rail was then placed 
under the rails of the track, but above the ties by means of 
the removal of two rail joints. The engine then started and 
the charrue ripped up the track as it progressed. During this 


operation, a crew of men followed the locomotive and placed 





have time to prepare special mines, nor to carry away their 
artillery munitions, they made the latter up into bundles 
which they heaped together loosely along the tracks, in the 
culverts and the cellars to the stations and then exploded 
them. 

The bridges were not simply blown out in their centre— 
which would have been sufficient to interrupt our pursuit 
for the time necessary for the Boches to retire to another 
defensive position—but the charges of explosive were placed 
beside the abutments in such a manner as to overthrow not 
only the masonry, but also the solid earth—natural or arti- 
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ficial—which supported the masonry and thus to enlarge 
the opening necessary to be spanned by the bridge. The 
great size of the charges used (1,000 to 2,000 kilogrammes 
or 500 to 1,000 lb.) was such that frequently the length of 
the span was doubled. On the lines of the Northern Rail- 
road, culverts of 60 centimetres (less than 1 yard) were 
blown up with mines of such strength that the present open- 
ings have spans of 13 metres (40 feet). 

The tunnels were similarly destroyed, not alone in the 
view to a momentary interruption, but rather in a manner 
to close them permanently. Such is the case of the ones at 
Perthes near Rethel (On one of the great international lines 
from France into Germany—Translator.) and at the Manse 
near Challeranges. They were destroyed with such a lavish- 
ness of explosives that the soil is pulverized, clear to the sur- 
face above the arch. At Perthes, there has already been re- 
moved at the two extremities 70,000 cubic metres (87,500 
cubic yards more or less) of material, without having yet 
reached any portion of the vault still standing. At Manse, 
it is estimated that 175,000 to 200,000 cubic meters will have 
to be removed before passage can re-established. 

Another scheme adopted by the Germans was to leave 
mines with slow acting fuses which would not cause an ex- 
plosion until long after the line was again in French posses- 
sion. On the lines of the Northern Railroad alone, there 
have been counted 250 mines with delayed fuses, most of 
which did not explode for several weeks or even several 
months, after the Germans abandoned the lines. Certain 
places were mined so as to be destroyed twice or even three 
times. For example, the Boches on leaving blew up a bridge 
knowing that the first care of the French would be to re- 
establish a passage. After the explosion, they would plant 
a mine with a delayed action fuse, which would explode in 
the same place a dozen days later. After the explosion of 
the second one, they figured that the French would consider 
it as finished this time, and recommence the work in a per- 
manent fashion. So they placed also a second mine with 
delayed action fuse to explode a month later. The positions 
of these mines were calculated so as to enlarge each time the 
mine crater. This system was notably employed at a bridge 
at Roye, but the French were able to prevent the last ex- 
plosion. Another stratagem frequently employed by the 
Germans was to place a mine with a retard action fuse in 
the crater of one already exploded. They counted upon this 
not only to multiply the number of victims, but also to cause 
a state of demoralization such that no one would dare to go 
near the lines. 


Difficulties of Work of Reconstruction 


From the extent of this destruction, one may deduce the 
size and difficulties of the reconstruction of these lines. It is 
necessary in effect to reconstruct the track “da V’avancement” 
in the same manner as were built the great trunk lines in 
America or the Transsiberian Railway, that is to say as one 
proceeds in countries where there does not exist any other 
means of transportation, the rails already laid, serving to 
bring forward the materials for the continuation of the line. 
This is especially true, since the highways are still in too poor 
a state to permit the bringing up of the heavy materials, even 
if there were automobile trucks powerful enough to transport 
the heavy steel girders, necessary for the bridges and viaducts 
at certain points. 

The work of laying the track is not all. Everyone knows 
that a railroad cannot function without coal and water sta- 
tions at different points along the line. There is also to be 
considered the replacing of the signal system. The yards at 
station at Valenciennes alone, had 272 signals of various 
kinds, all of which were destroyed and whose replacing is a 
long and delicate operation. 

Supposing the track re-established and the yards re- 
equipped, can the traffic be easily re-opened? No. There 
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remains to be reconstructed the buildings for sheltering mer- 
chandise and protecting it against pillage and for lodging 
the personnel. 

Because of this destruction, certain localities have been 
and still are completely isolated. When traffic has not been 
entirely prevented it has been forced to detour. It is thus 
that all the traffic from France toward Alsace-Lorraine and 
the Rhine valley, cared for before the war by seven lines, 
has been reduced to a single indirect line by way of Nancy. 
The great trunk line from Paris to Metz was destroyed for 
a great distance in the Argonne and at Verdun, and it will 
not permit of a heavy traffic for a long time after its re- 
establishment. 

The great viaduct at Dannemarie in Alsace, between Bel- 
fort and Mulhouse has not yet been re-established and has 
been replaced by a detour over an unstable soil which in 
wet weather can carry only light trains. 


The New England District Director 


AMES H. Hustis has resigned as district director, New 
J England district, United States Railroad Administra- 

tion, effective July 1, and has been succeeded by Percy 
R. Todd, who has been acting as assistant to the district di- 
rector. 

The New England district consists of all New England 
railroads under federal 
control, including such 
parts of those roads as 
extend into New York 
state and into Canada, 
and Mr. Hustis was 
appointed to the posi- 
tion when it was cre- 
ated June 10 of la. 
year. 

When asked as to the 
significance of the res- 
ignation Mr. Hustis 
said that the probable 
return of the railroads 
to private operation on 
December 31 placed on 
him a special obliga- 
tion in connection with 
the Boston & Maine, of 
which he has continued to be the receiver. There are many 
details to be arranged for in connection with the return of 
the railroads to their owners, as well as in preparing for their 
organization after their return, and Mr. Hustis will give his 
entire time to this work as applied to the Boston & Maine. 

Percy R. Todd was formerly president of the Bangor & 
Aroostook. He was born December 4, 1859, at Toronto, Ont., 
and attended the Collegiate Institute at Ottawa, Ont. He 
began railroad work as a clerk and telegraph operator on the 
St. Lawrence & Ottawa, now part of the Canadian Pacific. 
In 1875 he became the Canadian agent of the Ogdensburg 
& Lake Champlain. In 1882 he was made general traveling 
agent of the National Dispatch Line with office at Chicago, 
and three years later became commercial agent of the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo. In December, 1885, he was 
appointed chief clerk in the general freight department at 
New York, and a year later was made general freight and 
passenger agent of the Canadian Atlantic. In 1889 he was 
made general freight agent of the West Shore and in 1892 
was promoted to traffic manager. In 1901 he was elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford and two years later was elected first vice-president. He 
went to the Bangor & Aroostook as vice-president in 1907 and 
in 1913 was elected president. 





Percy R. Todd 





American Society For Testing Materials 


A Brief Report of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
Held Last Week in Atlantic City, N. J. 


he TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials was held at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., June 24 to 
27, 1919. The evening session of the opening day was de- 
voted to the annual address by the president, Guilliam H. 
Clamer, and a memorial session in honor of the memory of 
Dr. Edgar Marburg, the secretary-treasurer of the society 
from 1902 until his death on June 27, 1918. The follow- 
ing is a brief abstract of some of the many reports and papers 
presented at the meeting which are of particular interest to 
railroad men. 


Committee on Steel 


The committee on steel made a number of recommendations 
in reference to changes in both standard and _ tentative 
standard specification and proposed a new tentative standard 
specification for plates for forge welding. Revisions were 
proposed in the existing standard specifications for open- 
hearth steel girder and high tie rails by which the pres- 
ent drop test requirements would be replaced by a ball 
impression test. Sections 7 to 10, inclusive, of the present 
specifications specifying drop tests requirements were recom- 
mended to be omitted and replaced by the following sections 
7 to 9 renumbering the remaining sections of the specifica- 
tions. 

7. (a) Four representative sections of rail from each melt shall be 
selected by the inspector as test specimens. 

(b) Excess scale on the head of the section shall be carefully removed. 

8. (a) The head of each specimen shall be subjected to a pressure of 
50 net tons (100,000 Ib.) for a period of 15 sec., applied through a ball % 
in, in diameter. 

(b) The average depth of impression obtained on the four specimens 
shall not be nore than 3.8 mm. for class A rails, nor more than 3.6 mm. for 
class DB rails. : 

9. If the average of the impressicn tests from any melt fails to con- 
form to the requirements specified in Section 8 (b), the manufacturer may, 
at his option test each rail from such melt by making an impression test 
on the web, as described in Section 8 (a). Rails so tested which conform 


to the :equirements as to depth of impression specified in Section 8 (b) 
shall be accepied. 


The tentative specifications for steel tie plates (A67-18T) 
and for low carbon steel track bolts (A76-18T)- were con- 
tinued as tentative for another year without change. 


SPECIFICATIONS For PLATES For Force WELDING 


The chairman of the Tank Car Committee of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association, A. W. Gibbs, requested Committee 
A-1 to issue a specification for forge-welding plates suitable 
especially for tank cars. 

This matter was referred to a sub-committee and initial 
work taken up with particular reference to the M. C. B. 
Class V tank car.* The specifications for this car call for 
a bursting pressure, based on the lowest tensile strength of 
the plates, of not less than 960 Ib. per sq. in., and require 
that all seams shall be welded. The material specified is 
steel, complying with the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials specifications for boiler plate steel, flange quality, 
with the lowest carbon content consistent with the strength 
prescribed for the purpose of welding. 

The requirements of the American Society for Testing 
Materials specifications for boiler steel, flange quality 
(serial designation: A30-18) are: 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION, 


Carbon, per Cent... ...scceeee cece cece renee ese eeeeeeeeeeees teeeeseces 
Manganese, per 0 Dept radio xsksexnverbeaprearecieeeny - pena y+ 
> . . ACId ceccccccccscccveccvescseccccces ot over 0. 

Phosphorus, per cent Basle cccccccccccccvccsecvcvcssvccove Not over 0.04 
Sulphur, per cent... ...ccceeeccreescccserecscerceccceccess Not over 0.05 


No increase allowed for check analysis. 


“See M. C. B. Proceedings, 1918, page 903, for the Class V tank car 
stccifications. This car is intended for the transportation of liquid 


products, whose properties are such as to involve danger of loss of life 
in the event of any leakage or rupture of the tank. 


PuysicaL Properties 


Tensiie strength, lb. per sa in 


Eee: GETCMACT, TD. GOCE OU Bis occ koe cic ce vcsieeosceces 55,000-65.0 
ge pte Gk, DER ae ee 0.5 a tg ae 
Elongation in 8 in. per cent..........ccceccceeeecee 1,500,000 — 


Tensile strength 


; Reduction in elongation allowed for increased thickness 
There apparently was some objection on the part of the 
fabricators to using steel of such high tensile streneth for 
welding; hence it was proposed that a softer grade “should 
be specified. The following specifications for plates for 
forge welding were recommended to be adopted as tentative. 

CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


The sieel 
composition: 
Carbon 


shall conform to the following requirements as to chemical 


DU a eS es 0.30-0.60 per cent 


Se cap) seeiarnchen sll CRE CTE CTC TE Te eee N re ’ 
MNS in ie 0.6 ork a acd aerdigr aceeea WG cin 4 Bowes 6 eos ee Not a 
probiyp atau mae aie teen eee eeeeeee / NOt OVEr 0.05 per cent 
Puysicat. Properties 
The material shall conf i ini 

ma : i conform to the following minimum r irem ‘ 
ox eee sroperties: g l requirements as 
I sostte Strength if Plates 34 in. or wnder in thickness 48,000 
+"; . per sq. in... VI lates over % in, in thickness... . 45,000 

ield poirt, Ib. per sq. in...... 0.5 il 
Dicetaes ie ea =. I ll ).5 tensile strenet 
; = a LEER OE Tee 1,500,000 


Tensile strenct] 


The sub-committee was advised by Mr. Gibbs that “the 
question of tensile strength is subordinate to that of the 
welding qualities, for if the chemistry required involves low 
tensile strength, the specified bursting strength can be ob- 
tained by increasing the thickness of the plates.” The 
opinion seems to be unanimous that a soft steel is necessary, 
the general aim being for a carbon content of from 0.08 to 
0.12 per cent for satisfactory welding properties. Having 
fixed the maximum carbon at 0.18 per cent, and bearing in 
mind the lower values which are worked to, it was seen that 
the tensile strength of thick plates would surely drop below 
48,000 lb. per sq. in., but that the lowest carbons in the 
thinner plates would probably not run the tensile strength 
below 48,000 Ib. Therefore, in order to permit designers of 
welded tanks of this figure, the tensile strengths have been 
specified at 48,000 Ib. for plates 34-in. or under and 45,000 
Ib. for plates over 34-in. in thickness. 


Other Committees 


The Committee on Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys recom- 
mended that the present tentative specifications for bronze 
bearing metals for turntables and movable railroad bridges 
be continued as tentative. The question of revision of the 
tentative specifications for non-ferrous alloys for railway 
equipment was considered but since the question is being 
taken up by the government it was considered unwise to 
attempt any change at present and the committee recom- 
mended that these specifications be continued as tentative. 


On MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


During the past year criticisms were made of the tentative 
specification covering malleable castings for railroad, motor 
vehicle, agricultural implements and general machinery pur- 
poses. One was that the castings do not show as high tensile 
strength and elongations as the test bars. The other was 
that iron made to these specifications was hard to machine. 
A sub-committee was appointed to obtain data on the re- 
lation of tests from bars and from castings, and to report 
their findings. The same sub-committee was asked to look 
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into the necessity of separate specifications for malleable iron 
where good machining qualities are required. 


Cements for Producing 
Quick-Hardening Concrete 


By P. H. Bates 


In the course of the investigations which the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Bureau of Standards has been conducting deal- 
ing with the various problems relating to Portland cement, 
there have been made a number of cements which are charac- 
terized by a very high early strength. This is developed 
when the cements are used either as mortars or concretes. 
These cements have been made in a manner differing in no 
wise from that used in the manufacture of Portland cement. 
However, the composition of the materials entering into 
their manufacture was decidedly different, limestone and 
calcined alumina having been used in some of the raw 
mixes, and in others the alumina was replaced in part by 
kaolin or bauxite in order to determine the effect of impuri- 
ties on their general properties. While such materials have 
been the subject of research by others, their property of de- 
veloping very high early strengths is not generally known. 
It is believed that the data presented in this paper, especially 
that dealing with the concrete, are the first of their kind ever 
presented. 

The data dealing with the aluminates are augmented by 
some obtained in making concrete from ‘“‘Sorel cement” which, 
as is generally known, is light calcined magnesite gaged 
with magnesium chloride. As it obtains the greater part of 
its strength within 24 hr. and as this strength equals that 
obtained by a Portland cement at the end of two or three 
weeks, the possibility of using it becomes very attractive. 

The fact that magnesium oxide when mixed with a solu- 
tion of magnesium chloride will harden was possibly first 
known by Sorel in 1853. From him it has at least taken 
its more common name. At the present time this cement is 
used in rather large quantities for making a resilient flooring 
which is usually referred to as “composition flooring.” When 
so used the aggregate is composed of asbestos fiber, sawdust, 
inert finely ground filler as sand and coloring matter. This 
flooring is widely used in a monolithic form in office build- 
ings, passenger and subway cars and interior ship decks. 








Taste ComMpaRISON oF COMPRESSIVE STRENGTHS OF SOREL AND PoRTLAND- 
CEMENT CONCRETES 


6 by i2-in. Cylinders. Strength in Pounds per Square Inch 
Percentage of 
cement by weight 24 hours 48 hours 7 days 


—— = —— 


Pi oportions ———*~—___L, —_—-—-*+ —~ -— —_ -— 
by volume Portland MgO. Portland MgO. Portland MgO. Portland MgO. 


GRAVEL AGGREGATE 


1:0.5:1.5 33.3 20.3 1740 1570 3490 2965 2910 
1:1.0:3.0 20.0 11.3 1705 1115 2260 2020 2850 
1:1.5:4.5 14.3 7.8 1755 680 2145 1430 2240 
"US34S .3.. 4S 2880 sor 3315 hea 2720 
LIMESTONE AGGREGATE 
1: 4%:1% 35.2 21.8 2985 2260 3990 3930 4320 
1:1%:2% 21.4 12.2 1940 1340 2805 2990 2970 
e232 36 6354 8.5 1935 655 2330 1755 2480 
ey a 15.4 3270 4020 nee: 4320 
COARSE SAND AGGREGATE 
1:0.5:1.5 34.0 29.8 2060 1715 2570 3270 2735 
1:1.0:3.0 20.6 11.6 1910 545 2225 1635 2430 
1:15:45 14.7 8.0 935 325 1695 985 1870 
"1:15:45 14.7 2355 Fiscas 3260 pies 3190 


. Nete—The percentage by weight of MgO in 1:0.5:1.5 and 1:%:1% 
is but very little greater than the percentage by weight of Portland cement 
11:10:30 and 1:1%:2%, respectively. 

"MgO proportioned by weight, making weight percentage of MgO equal 
weight percentage Portland cement in 1:1.5:4.5 and 1:2:4. 





Recently a mortar very similar in nature to the above, ex- 
cepting the omission of the fibrous material, has been rather 
successfully used as a stucco. 

The Table shows the strength of the concrete made from 
this mixed oxide and also the compressive strength de- 
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veloped by a Portland-cement concrete using the same pro- 
portions of the same aggregates. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the specific gravity of the magnesia is very close to that 
of Portland cement (3.08 for the magnesia and 3.12 for 
the cement), the volume occupied by the same weight of the 
two differs very materially. 

The results show that the Sorel-cement concretes, with but 
two exceptions, have a strength at 48 hr. greater than that 
obtained by the use of Portland cement in 7 days. However, 
there is in general but little increase in the strength of the 
former between the 48-hr. period and the 7-day period. 

Attention should be called to the difference in the manner 
in which the hardening of the two concretes takes place. 
In a Portland-cement concrete, the cement hardens by the 
action of the added water. During the process of hardening 
it is immersed in an atmosphere containing in a greater or 
less degree one of the essential elements of the process, that 
1s, water, either as a liquid or vapor. On the other hand, in 
the Sorel-cement concrete the hardening takes place as a 
result of the action of the chloride on the oxide. 

While the results do show the lack of proper proportioning 
of both the magnesia and the chloride, yet these poorly pro- 
portioned concretes show in 24 hr. as high strengths as the 
more properly proportioned Portland-cement concretes show 
in seven days. Another point should be remembered in re- 
gard to these Sorel-cement concretes, that is, they cannot be 
frozen. Temperatures below freezing will retard the harden- 
ing to a degree, but the freezing point of the solution is so 
low that no care need be taken to prevent damage from low 
temperatures. 

The conclusion with respect to the aluminates of lime, 
even when they contain such amounts of impurities as 10 per 
cent silica and 3 per cent iron oxide, is that they constitute 
a material which is a very valuable cementing medium when 
gaged with water. This particular value lies in the high 
early strengths which they develop. The greater the amount 
of the alumina present, as an aluminate of lime, the greater 
will be the early strength. Under certain conditions of cur- 
ing there is a marked increase of strength with age, but this 
does not extend over a very long period of time. It also 
appears that if the concrete is subjected to an excess of water 
during curing there will be a decrease in strength. Such 
amounts of moisture as are usually present in the air do not 
materially affect the strength. It appears, therefore, that 
these cements might be of considerable value for certain 
special uses, where the principal requisite would be quick 
hardening. 


Deep Etchings of Rails and Forgings 
By F. M. Waring and K. E. Hofammann 


This paper presents the results of some deep etchings with 
hot acid on both new and old rails and forgings. Under 
this process defects in the steel, having the appearance of 
cracks, have been developed to visibility. These defects could 
not be found with light etching and apparently are caused by 
actual cracks in the steel extending through solid crystals 
as well as following the crystallin boundaries. 

A slab taken from a rail which had developed 12 trans- 
verse fissures when broken under the drop test was etched 
for two hours in a hot solution of 9 parts hydrochloric acid, 3 
parts sulfuric acid and 1 part water. The action of the 
acid opened up both transverse and longitudinal fissures 
whose existence cculd not be detected under the light etch- 
ing to which this slab had previously been subjected. This 
specimen was from an old rail which had been in the track 
for about five years, and the entire heat, consisting of 61 
rails, had been removed on account of a number of failures 
from transverse fissures. Similar treatment of a slab from 
one of the rails in the same heat which did not contain any 
transverse fissures showed the section entirely free from any 
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of the cavities which were opened up in the specimen men- 
tioned above. 

This investigation by means of deep etching with hot 
acid has developed the existence of interior defects in rail 
heads, which defects appear to be more frequent in rails that 
have developed a number of transverse fissures than in 
others which had only a few or no such fissures. They have 
also been found to exist in new rails which have not been 
in the track. It appears that these concealed defects can- 
not be detected by the usual methods of investigation and 
tests, or even by the usual method of etching. 

Microscopical and chemical examination of the sections 
containing these defects have not, so far, developed the exist- 
ence of any inclusions between the faces of the cracks and 
there is no apparent difference in the microstructure of the 
steel in these locations which would account for the action 
of the acid. After one of these cracks has been lightly de- 
veloped and the surface polished and examined under the 
microscope the defect has been found to extend through the 
crystals, as well as following the boundary lines. 


DIscUsSION 


This paper brought on a lively discussion the consensus 
of opinion being that the cause of the cracks must be sought 
in the mill during some stage of the fabrication of the ma- 
terial. H. J. Force, chemist for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western drew attention to the variation in rails of the 
same heat, some of which develop cracks or transverse fissures 
while others do not. He suggested that the first rails of a 
heat were likely to be defective, if any of the heat were, due 
to the fact that the steel had had less time in the ladle for 
reaction and purification. 


Proportioning Pit Run Gravel for Concrete 
By R. W. Crum 


The material considered in this paper is pit-run gravel, 
to be used without change as it comes from the pit, the 
problem being to establish some relation between grading and 
the amount of cement such that, for mixtures of the same 
plastic consistency, concretes of equivalent strength could be 
designed. The principal conclusion is that the grading of 
pit-run gravel may be measured by the ratio of fine aggregate 
to total aggregate (that is, percentage of fine aggregate in 
total) and by the weight per cubic foot of the material, 
measured loose. For purposes of commercial convenience 
the dividing line between fine and coarse aggregates is taken 
on the common No. 4 sieve. The analysis results in the 
development of several diagrams for use in proportioning 
pit-run gravel for various classes of concrete on the basis of 
the weights of the aggregates in terms of percentages of sand 
in the aggregates. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


Among other things considered at the meeting were the 
topical discussion on magnetic analysis in which Dr. P. H. 
Dudley presented a paper on Magnetic Surveys on New and 
Failed Rails; a paper presenting Theoretical Studies of the 
Surface Method of Proportioning as Applied to Concrete by 
R. B. Young, which supplements the papers on the same 
subject presented by L. N. Edwards at the annual meetings 
of 1917 and 1918. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. A. Capp; vice-president, C. D. Young; for 
members of the executive committee, Ernest Ashton, H. F. 
Moore, C. F. W. Rys, and Admiral D. W. Taylor. 


The laws to return the telegraph and telephone lines to 


their owners (July 31) and to abolish the daylight saving 
law next October, have both been sent to the President. 
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The Permanent Solution 
of the Railroad Problem. « 


By Walker D. Hines 
Director General of Railroads 


HERE IS A GREAT DEAL of discussion amout the merits 
T of private management as compared with interference 
by the government in the management, and there is a 
disposition to forget what sort of private management was 
left in this country before government control began, and to 
imagine that there was a form of private management free 
from government interference. The fact, however, is quite 
otherwise, and we have made great strides in this country 
toward a condition where the government was directing in 
a most effective way some of the most vital things with which 
railroad management had to deal. 

We have got to a condition where private management 
was management only in a partial sense, and where already 
there was government management through the control which 
the government had for some years exercised over the rail- 
roads in determining the prices charged for the commodity 
which they had to sell, namely, railroad transportation. In 
some states, the rates were fixed absolutely by the state 
authorities. In other states they could only be fixed by the 
railroad companies with the consent of the state authorities. 
In practically all states the railroad companies’ rates were 
subject to change by the state authorities. As to the inter- 
state rates, which constitute the great bulk of the business of 
the railroads, all the rates were subject to the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and by a statute passed 
in 1917, no increase in rate could be made until January, 
1920, without the prior consent of the commission. So that 
we had a situation in this country where prior management 
had little if anything to do with the rates to be charged. That 
already, was a matter of public management in a broad 
sense. 

As to service, the states had begun a good many years ago 
to determine what should be done in the way of service. 
They prescribed the passenger trains which should be run, 
the sort of station accommodations which would be afforded. 
They had begun to make provisions about the operation of 
freight trains. 

Part of these things were for the purpose of affording the 
public a satisfactery service, and part of them were for the 
purpose of protecting labor through giving it suitable work- 
ing conditions. But in these matters affecting service, the 
state governments for years had taken an active part in the 
railroad management. So that even there the theory of pri- 
vate management was a theory only. 

As to interstate matters the government had not gone so 
far as to determine service, although it had virtually deter- 
mined what should be done in safety operation, which had 
been taken out of the hands virtually of the railroad com- 
panies. But we were just seeing the beginning of the gov- 
ernment determinations of what should be done in the way 
of service. We were headed in the direction of a progress- 
ively increasing participation by the government in the set- 
tling of problems of service, so that we had not only in refer- 
ence to the rates practically entirely taken it out of the hands 
of the railroad management, but we had seen the service in 
a general way taken out of the hands of the railroad man- 
agement likewise. 

As to wages the situation was exceedingly difficult. There 
were no satisfactory tribunals to deal with the matter. There 
had been, to be sure, an increasing appreciation of the fact 
that labor not only asserts but is entitled to a voice in deter- 
mining these matters which are of fundamental importance 
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to labor. We had no machinery with which to deal with 
it, and yet the state governments were dealing with the mat- 
ter of working conditions in all sorts of ways; the courts had 
been called on to deal with the matter of wages through the 
passage of the Adamson act on account of the failure of the 
machinery to settle that matter, and there again we were 
headed in the direction where the government must assert it- 
self in the determining of these problems; and therefore must 
take over to a large extent these problems, out of the hands 
of private management. 

When we remember those matters it will help us to re- 
member that private management does not mean exactly what 
it says. At the beginning of federal control it was already 
seriously qualified and the qualifications were becoming more 
serious. They were simply an expression of the growing ap- 
preciation that the interests involved were not merely the in- 
terest of the owners of the railroads, but the.interests of the 
public in service and the interests of labor in the pay which 
it received and the conditions under which work was per- 
formed. 

When we remember these matters it will help us to 
realize that it can never be a full private management. 
That we must find some form of management of the railroads 
which would go to reflect what the public will insist on in 
the matter of public control, as to what it pays for the service, 
as to what service it gets, and will reflect what labor may 
rightfully insist on, that it is entitled to a voice in deter- 
mining the wages it shall get and the conditions under which 
it shall work. So that is our problem, and when we look at 
it in that way we can see that it is largely a difference in 
form rather than in substance, between one form of govern- 
ment regulation and another form of government regulation, 
because in one way or another the government must regulate 
this matter to protect the interest of all the parties concerned; 
not merely the owners, but the general public and also of 
labor. 

I have had occasion to give years of study to these prob- 
lems from the standpoint of private management and I have 
had occasion to give nearly two years of study to it from the 
standpoint of the public, and I want to give some of my im- 
pressions about public regulation under private management; 
as to what would be the proper way to solve these problems 
for the future. We know the old form of private management 
and the old form of public regulation did not seem to work 
well together. For years there had been increasing embar- 
rassment on the part of the railroad companies generally in 
raising money necessary to meet public service and needed 
for improvements that seemed to be a progressive matter and 
was getting more and more embarrassing to the railroads 
that were less able to induce anybody to put more money 
into the railroads; because the railroads were not able to 
issue new stock and sell it at par, that was because everybody 
was afraid of the stock and the railroads were having trouble 
borrowing the money to go into the property and were hav- 
ing to borrow new money for that purpose. That meant that 
the debt was increasing out of proportion to the total assets 
and that means that the margin of safety over and above 
what went into it was diminishing, so that the situation was 
that the railroads were constantly having to borrow more 
money in order to build new lines, new terminals and to make 
the needed improvements and that the margin of safety was 
diminishing and gradually being impaired, resulting in the 
railroads having to pay a higher rate of interest and that 
Situation meant that the railroad enterprise of the country 
was headed toward failure. Then federal control came along 
and took charge of the situation. 

How are we going to prevent a re-currence of that situ- 
ation which existed when federal control began? I will 
try to give you in a few words the situation under the old 
form of public regulation of railroads. In the first place 
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there was a general rule by which regulation was to be con- 
ducted on the general notion of a fair return on a fair value 
of the railroad property, but the fair value was not ascer- 
tained and the fair return was not definite. Every man was 
entitled to his own opinion on each of these and the result 
was that it was almost impossible for any tribunal to agree 
as to how the matter ought to be settled. And the old fight 
would start over again and all of the plausible arguments 
would be made. ‘That led to the greatest uncertainty in 


‘the administration of railroad regulation. 


We have in this country 181 railroads with a revenue of 
$1,000,000 a year each and several hundred railroads of 
less revenue than $1,000,000 a year each. All of these rail- 
roads, big and little, were necessary in some way to the pub- 
lic service, and anything that might be done in the solution 
of the rate or wage problems seemed to result in giving some 
of the railroads more than they needed, and thereby creating 
popular dissatisfaction and at the same time giving some 
railroads so much less than they needed that it was almost 
impossible for them to perform the public service which they 
were supposed to perform, and therefore, it was almost im- 
possible to fix any rate that would reasonably meet the needs 
of the strong railroads and the weak railroads and failure to 
combine and satisfy that situation started a new agitation 
on both sides. 

My idea is that there ought to be a definite statutory basis 
for the regulation, and it ought to be ascertained what the 
value of these properties is. There ought to be a prescribed 
rate return to which they are entitled, and that ought to be 
assured by some mandatory or statutory provision, and the 
rate must be so fixed as to produce that return, and beyond 
that, I think it ought to be provided that if an additional 
return shall be yielded from those rates, that a sum to be 
determined for that purpose is to be put back into the prop- 
erty for improving the property in order to keep pace with 
the increase in demands of business and that the money thus 
put into the property out of the earnings shall not be capital- 
ized so as to further add to the value of the property. That 
would provide that the earnings made in excess of what was 
necessary to operate this property upon a standard return 
would be put back into the property without being capital- 
ized. This would lead to the question of the public getting 
the improvements, and they would not have to pay for this 
exploitation without any limitation of the public having the 
benefit thereof. 

Another thing that I would recommend would be a con- 
solidation of the railroads of this country into a few large 
competitive systems, all of which shall present a fair average 
of railroad condition, so that regulation can be applied to 
them, and we will realize approximately uniform results as 
to all of them. I believe from 12 to 20 great railroad sys- 
tems could be created in this country, each one of which 
would present a fair average of all the railroad conditions, 
and those railroad systems could be so arranged that every 
important city that now has competition would continue to 
have competition between the stronger railroads, and I be- 
lieve if these things can be done, that will present a remedy. 

Another feature that I want to present to you is this, as 
between regulation of the railroads and the management of 
the railroads under private ownership, that as a matter of 
fact, the government is in partnership with the owners of the 
railroad. The government furnishes the franchises, and the 
owners furnish the money, and those two things have to be 
done in partnership. My judgment is this situation ought 
to be met by having a government representative on the board 
of directors, and in this way he will come directly in contact 
with the interests of the private management, so that he will 
be familiar with the business, and the situation, and will 
be able to act better in connection with private management, 
and I think it would bé well for the regulating bodies to 
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have some of its members on the board of directors, so that 
the regulating body will have in mind the business neces- 
sities of the situation, and so that the private management 
will come in contact with these government directors and the 
other members of the regulating body, and they will thereby 
have first hand information as to the legitimate needs of the 
public and the corporation. I believe these things will make 
public regulation of private management successful, and I 
believe when these things are done it will at least go far in 
correcting the evils, and I think if these are not done, that 
public regulation of private management is going to be a 
failure. 


Railway Affairs in Congress 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EARINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE on the Cum- 
mins bill to give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to suspend the director general’s rates were con- 
cluded on June 27. While Mr. Hines in his first day’s testi- 
mony had discussed the bill on the assumption that Congress 
intended to pass it and did not oppose it, in his concluding 
testimony on June 26, he said he thought it would be a 
wrong policy to give the commission power to suspend for 
10 months rates proposed by the Railroad Administration 
without any responsibility for substituting rates for those 
which it might consider unreasonable and that the time re- 
quired by the commission might so delay a rate advance that 
the government would not get the benefit. For example, he 
said that if an advance should be announced in July and 
the commission’ should require two months to pass on it, the 
rates would not become effective until October 1; or only three 
months before the time set for the return of the roads. 

Representative Sims asked a direct question as to whether 
the Railroad Administration is contemplating a further in- 
crease in rates. 

“We are giving very careful consideration to that problem,” 
replied Mr. Hines, “but have reached no conclusion.” 

Chairman Esch asked Mr. Hines to suggest the language 
of an amendment carrying out his idea that the purpose of 
the bill could be accomplished by a simple amendment giving 
the commission the right to suspend rates for a specified time 
less than that provided in the present law. In connection 
with the length of this period, Commissioner Hall of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission remarked that the com- 
mission had passed on the first 15 per cent case in 60 days 
and it was suggested that Mr. Hines and the commission 
confer on a proper period. 

B. B. Cain and B. M. Robinson, of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, suggested that the judgment 
clause of the bill be modified so that the director general could 
pay judgments out of any funds he might have, because some 
roads under federal control have no compensation, and that 
Section 1 of the control act be amended to permit the Railroad 
Administration to enter into contracts wih electric interurban 
railways. ‘The latter was opposed by C. E. Elmquist, rep- 
resenting the state commissions, who declared that there was 
no war necessity for taking over electric lines and that the 
purpose was to give them the two days free per diem and 
the advanced rates. 

Clifford Thorne, who is credited with sharing with Senator 
Cummins the authorship of the bill, defended it vigorously 
against criticism. He thought it would be a very wise policy 
to restore the state jurisdiction, saying that there is now 
pending before a district committee of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration a proposal to cancel the Kansas state rates. Because 
of the uncertainties facing business during the reconstruction 
period he thought there should be a delay in the return of 
the roads and that their guaranty should be paid out of the 
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treasury rather than by an advance in rates which would 
affect shippers differently because many of them cannot pass 
an advance along to the consumer but must necessarily ab- 
sorb it. 

“The federal control law, as worded today,” Mr. Thorne 
said, “provides that our railroads are subject to the statu- 
tory law, state and federal, and to the common law except 
where they may conflict with orders of the President. Ac- 
cording to the decision of several courts, state and federal, 
this law has conferred upon the President legislative powers. 
It has made him superior to our state laws, to our federal 
laws, to our courts and to the United States Congress by its 
own act. And Mr. Hines has appeared before you request- 
ing that the clause requiring the railroads to be subject to 
the law of the land except where such law conflicts with the 
orders of the President should be retained. I could cite to 
you instance after instance where this enormous power has 
been exercised. “And the President has conferred this colossal 
power upon the quiet-spoken, courteous gentleman who ad- 
dressed you yesterday, a gentleman who has no superior in 
keen, far-sighted, shrewd ability of the very highest type 
among all the railroad men of the United States with whom 
I have ever come in contact. 

“No organized industry in the history of this nation ever 
had conferred upon it such colossal power as you have 


‘given to the organization of railroads headed by Mr. Hines, 


formerly of the board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, in what is known as the United States Railroad 
Administration. Now hasn’t the war emergency ceased for 
the present at least, so far as the United States is concerned ? 
And is it not time to put business back on the normal peace 
basis just as quickly as possible? That is what the Ameri- 
can people want. They are begging for it. 

“There is a sort of halo around the head of this man 
Hines. It isn’t simply an ordinary crown. It is more ex- 
alted than that. Mr. Hines, sitting here in this room, a man 
who has spent his lifetime in railroad service and who un- 
doubtedly expects to spend the rest of his life in the employ 
of railroads, has been authorized by the United States Con- 
gress and by the President to set aside acts of Congress, 
legislatures, and decisions of commissions and courts. I 
think we are pretty well agreed that it is time for crowns 
and halos and scepters to be put into the discard. We want 
that clause which says, in effect, that the laws of this coun- 
try shall apply to our railroads except where such laws con- 
flict with the orders of His Majesty, the Right Honorable 
Mr. Hines, formerly of the Santa Fe Railroad, stricken from 
the statute books. 

“Not one word of this should be interpreted as a personal 
attack on Mr. Hines or any of his associates, to the slightest 
extent. It is simply a criticism of a system, which we be- 
lieve is fundamentally wrong under peace conditions. 

“It is of paramount importance that you immediately 
restore the full powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and of the courts, to the condition existing prior to 
the war. The railroads are conscious of the fact that they 
have only a short tenure of the supreme power you gentle- 
men have granted to them. During this interim of six months 
you may expect to see sweeping changes in rates and regula- 
tions governing transportation unless the power of review 
of such changes before they become effective is lodged in 
some disinterested tribunal.” 

The House committee has tentatively decided to begin hear- 
ings on general railroad legislation on July 15. Senator 
Cummins has not yet appointed a subcommittee to draft the 
railroad bill. 

By a vote of 8 to 6 the Senate committee on June 26 de- 
cided to pdstpone action on the Poindexter long and short 
haul clause bill for consideration in connection with the 
proposed bill on general railroad legislation. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


New Instructions for Maintenance of Way Expenditures Issued 
to Regional Directors 


HE BILL APPROPRIATING AN ADDITIONAL $750,000,000 
T for the revolving fund of the Railroad Administration 
was signed by the President on June 30 in mid-ocean, 
having been delivered to him on board the steamship “George 
Washington” by a courier who had sailed from New York on 
another boat which met the President’s ship. This means that 
the Railroad Administration will soon have funds to retire its 
certificates of indebtedness issued to railroad and equipment 
companies, on which they have borrowed from banks or the 
War Finance Corporation, and to pay the $441,000,000 bal- 
ance due the railroad companies for 1918. Funds cannot be 
paid from the Treasury until the Treasury Department has 
received a certified copy of the law, but the Railroad Admin- 
istration arranged to assist the railroad companies in meeting 
their July 1 requirements by paying out a considerable 
amount of cash on account of compensation from its working 
capital in view of the fact that its funds were soon to be avail- 
able. The estimated requirements of the railroad companies 
for July 1 were $190,000,000. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion has announced the following additional loans to rail- 
roads: Central Railroad of New Jersey, $768,800; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, $2,216,000; Delaware & Hudson, $1,- 
000,000; Northwestern Pacific, $540,000; Wheeling and 
Lake Erie, $24,480. 


Railroad Administration Inquiring for Rail 


The Railroad Administration is considering placing an ad- 
ditional order for rail. The 200,000 tons recently: ordered 
will be delivered this month and it is expected the new order 
will be placed soon. Inquiries as to prices have been made 
of the steel companies. 


Car Surplus Reduced 


The net surplus of freight cars in the United States and 
Canada was reduced during May from 385,447 to 301,368, 
according to the monthly report compiled by the Car Service 
Section. Excluding the Canadian roads the net surplus was 
284,828, as compared with 365,560 on May 1. The latest 
report represents the average for the month rather than the 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 
there was a shortage of 105,000 and on June 1, 1916, there 
was a surplus of about 50,000. The present net ‘surplus rep- 
resents a reduction of 36 per cent from that of March 1, the 
high point this year, when it was 473,000. The detail figures 
by regions are given in the table. 


Arrangements to Put Permit System Into Effect 


The organization of the necessary machinery for the per- 
mit system on grain has been perfected and the system will 
be put into effect as soon as it appears to be necessary to 
prevent the clogging of the railroads which has frequently 
occurred in the past with resulting loss to farmers and grain 
dealers. In no other way, Mr. Hines says, can the railroads 
be used to their maximum capacity in times of heavy business. 
Without such control consignors will load more grain than 
can be taken by consignees and thus loaded cars will ac- 
cumulate to such a point as seriously to obstruct transporta- 
tion, create car shortages and produce widespread incon- 
venience. Public announcement will be made before the 
system actually is put into effect. 

The following plan has been adopted: Grain control com- 
mittees will be appointed in each of the following primary 
markets: Duluth, including Superior, Minneapolis, includ- 
ing St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, in- 
cluding East St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, 
including Council Bluffs, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Wichita, and Fort Worth. Each com- 
mittee will consist of three members, two representing the 
Railroad Administration and one the transportation division 
of the United States Grain Corporation. 

In lieu of the individual permit system that obtained last 
year, and which will only be continued this year on a por- 
tion of the traffic, a so-called “blanket permit system” will 
be put into operation this year, at least at the outset, and 
until it may develop that this plan does not accomplish the 
desired purpose. 

The “blanket permit system” will obtain in connection 
with the transportation of grain from country stations to the 
primary markets herein specified, while the “individual per- 














SUMMARY OF 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHJRTAGES REPORTED ON JUNE 1, 1919 


(Figures InpIcaATE AVERAGE FOR May) 


Surpluses 





Shortages 














—— aoe 
Coal and Coal and 
Region Box Flat gond. Refr. Stock Coke Furn. Misc. Tota! Box Flat gond. Refr. Stock Coke Furn. Misc. Total 
a *5,039 488 20,106 199 175 2,163 513 413 29,096 121 154 0 19 2 0 0 0 315 
Aihogheny .ccciceccs e 235 28 33,569 251 47 720 0 766 35,556 89 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 104 
Pocahontas ............. 62 3 469 0 127 0 0 0 661 ) 0 ( 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Rema  «....<oscccees 24,620 524 10,769 1,760 2,946 303 li 127 41,060 125 2993 0 0 0 0 0. 455 
Northwestern. .......... 20,942 1,916 7,687 2.967 7,713 0 43 1,103 42.371 896 0 0 0 0 0 0 896 
Central Western ....... 48.162 1601 18,257 31687 8960 369 419 N33 81,538 227 0 132 4 0 0 0 0 376 
Southwestern .......... 34.627 2/230 6.667 2,865 5,151 0 270 4,892 56,702 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 
ee sk chieticnexved 133,687 6,790 97,524 11,729 25, 119 3,555 1,256 7,324 286,984 1,468 468 163 36 21 0 OO O 2,156 
Cansilan veade ....+++: 12.050 775 2,450 «615 850 0 0 0 16,740 0 0 ( 0 0 0 0 200 200 
Grand total ........ 145.737 7,565 99.974 12,344 25,969 3,555 1..56 7,324 303,724 1,468 468 163 36 21 0 0 20 2,356 


*Princivally automobile box. 

















mit system” will be continued only in connection with the 
movement of grain between the primary markets referred to; 
in other words, grain that originates at one of these primary 
markets and is consigned for delivery at another of the 
primary markets. It will also be continued on grain originat- 
ing at these primary markets and at country stations, when 


situation as of the first of the month. Of the total surplus, 
145,737 were box cars, most of which are being held in the 
west in preparation for the grain traffic. ‘There were also 
99,974 surplus coal and gondola cars. The shortages are 
scattering and consist mostly of box cars. On June 1, 1918, 
there was a net surplus of 71,000 cars; on June 1, 1917, 
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the grain shipped is consigned to Atlantic or Gulf sea ports. 

The “individual permit system’ contemplates that before 
a shipper of grain may load a car, he shall first have secured 
an individual transportation permit from the grain control 
committee at the market involved, which permit becomes the 
authority of the railroad agent at point of origin to allow the 
loading and forwarding of the shipment. 

The “blanket permit system’? contemplates that permits 
shall be issued by the grain control committees directly to 
the individual railroads and not to shippers. Each grain 
control committee will ascertain the number of carloads of 
grain its market can daily absorb, based on storage capacity, 
prospective out-shipments, track capacity, etc., and will then 
allocate this number among the different lines serving the 
market on a fair and equitable basis, due consideration also 
being given in the distribution, to connecting lines whose own 
rails do not reach the market directly. Under this plan, 
each railroad will only be permitted to load daily the number 
of carloads prescribed by the committee, and each railroad 
will be expected to distribute its loading as between its ship- 
pers in as fair a manner as possible. 

This plan, according to the announcement by the Railroad 
Administration, will obviate the necessity for individual 
permits to shippers for the transportation of grain from 
country stations to these interior primary or terminal mar- 
kets, and should tend to eliminate to a very large degree any 
grounds for complaints from shippers of delays that were 
received to some extent last season, when the individual 
permit plan was in effect. Under the blanket permit sys- 
tem, the producer will apply to the local agent on his rail- 
road in the same manner as he would do were the permit 
system not in effect. 

The circumstances surrounding transportation between 
primary markets and also to seaports, are so different from 
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the circumstances attending the “gathering service” from 
country stations to primary markets that to extend the 
“blanket system” to include this transportation, it is stated, 
would not effect the proper results. This tonnage is usually 
offered in large lots by comparatively few shippers, and in 
the case of seaboard traffic, is subject to individual steamship 
contracts, which contracts are confirmed by proper railroad 
authorities before the permits are issued. 

At a conference in New York on June 10, at which all 
grain interests were represented, the producer, the country 
elevator operator, the miller, the dealer, the terminal elevator 
operator and the exporter—it was unanimously agreed that 
some control of transportation of grain would be necessary 
this coming season if the maximum efficiency of transporta- 
tion facilities were to be attained and the interests of the 
shipping public conserved, and the plan as above outlined, 
seemed to meet with the approval of at least the majority of 
the representation present. 


Proposed Capital Expenditures for 1919 


The following estimate of the capital expenditures pro- 
posed to be made on Class I railroads for 1919, amounting 
to $825,715,471, of which $245,585,643 is for standard 
equipment ordered by the Railroad Administration and 
$580,129,828 for additions and betterments, was filed with 
the House appropriation committee by Swagar Sherley, di- 
rector of the Division of Finance. ‘The estimate of the re- 
quirements of the Railroad Administration submitted by Mr. 
Hines provided for $253,000,000 of the amount, or only 
$8,000,000 more than the cost of the equipment, to be car- 
ried by the Railroad Administration and it was expected that 
whatever of the balance was actually carried out would be 
financed by the corporations. 


Estimate or Capital Expenpitures To Be Mane DurineG 1919, Crass I RAILROADS 


Estimate of capital expenditures for 
calendar year 1919 





Interest, wn 
rentals, Road and equip- 
Contract taxes, ment excluding 
rental corporate United States United States 
Roads (standard expenses, Dividends Surplus after Railroad Railroad 
return if Other Total and sinking declared fixed charges Admuinistra- |Administra- 
contract corporate corporate and reserve (authorized) and tion tion 
not signed) income income funds 1918 dividends! equipment equipment Total 
Alabama & Vicksburg...... $322,854 $73,150 $396,004 $170,364 $147,000 $78,640 $299,320 wanes $299,320 
Alabama Great Southern... 1,703,180 163,928 1,867,108 668,605 784,725 413,778 hee 1,503,188 
Ann Arbor ....cccccccess * 526,883 6,900 533,783 413,082 ....... 120,701 80,594 $915,000 995,594 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

(including W._C. . F. 

and P, H. & S. F.)...--- 42.885,311 6,961,000 49,846,311 15,662,000 19,498,280 14,686,031 26,596,664 7,659,300 34,255,964 
Atlanta & West Point...... 52,995 66,214 319,209 41,803 147,816 129,590 407,375 44,087 451,462 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atl’c 358,058 43,000 401,058 nn. ~ °Neeeses saat 1,272,739 1,014,550 2,287,289 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence... (2) Poison maaan  eaees d 575,109 278,276 804,000 1,082,276 
ED EE dg resdncccsss 222,066 9,000 231,066 PE saniehes d 70,906 er 289,093 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10,185,942 4,176,999 14,362,941 7,076,131 4,808,993 2,477,817 2,903,656 343,454 3,247,110 
B. & O. Sys. (includ, St. Is.). 30,031,009 3,037,437 33,068,446 23,602,285 8,422,247 1,043,914 12,909,721 20,155,387 33,065,108 
Bangor & Aroostook....... 1 575,172 20,000 1,595,172 1,110,165 359,400 125,607 BIGGS wesc 258,903 
Bessemer & Lake Erie..... 4,674,714 30,250 4,704,964 2,390,423 750,000 1,564,541 1,843,259 337,880 2,181,139 
Boston & Maine.........-. 9,478,075 700,000 10,178,075 _i. * ee 644,695 6,438,470 10,322,000 16,760,470 
Buffalo & Susquehanna..... 592,628 198,935 791,563 340,224 370,000 81,3539 Ee < ere 51,063 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts.. 3,276,410 300,000 3,576,410 2,614,220 780,000 182,190 1,060,984 264 1,061,248 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 1,631,172 10,000 1,641,172 ere 145,822 1,806,493 1,056,081 2,862,574 
Central of Georgia......... 3,444,159 720,238 4,164,397 2,680,321 1,150,000 334,076 yd 5 ra 2,677,665 
Central New England....... 1,468,124 62,000 1,530,124 SS eres 625,024 cont’ 1 eee 688,504 
Central R. R. of New Jerse 9 352,301 2,000,000 11,352,301 6,776,550 3,292,416 1,283,335 5,187,641 5,404,709 10,592,350 
Central Vermont ......... 779,098 13,039 792,137 iP ee d 66,871 re a rare 201,991 
Charleston & West. Carolina. 466,921 103,841 570,762 342,953 72,000 155,809 143,668 875,700 1,019,368 
Chesapeake & Ohio (includ- 

ing C. & O. of Ind.)..... 13,226,983 882,000 14,108,983 9,897,492 2,511,264 1,700,227 10,708,953 9,578,261 20,287,214 
Chicago & Alton........... 3.178,315 129,343 3,307,658 3,943,376 $—=—§ scccece d 635,718 2,978,216 1,348,937 4,327,153 
Chicago & Fastern Illinois.. _2,946.001 200,000 3,146,001 4,610,775 ae wee d 1,464,774 1,890,586 3,146,156 5,036,742 
Chicago & North Western... 23.364,029 2,263,000 25,627,029 11,950,725 11,952,275 1,724,029 10,268,222 2,744,945 13,013,167 
Chicago, Burlington & Quin. 

(including O. O. & K. C.) 23 390,080 577,200 33,967,280 10,821,350 8,867,128 14,278,802 11,347,040 4,615,668 15,962,708 
Chicago Great Western..... 2.953.450 100,000 3,053,450 1,746,920 878,532 427,998 895,185 232,437 1,127,622 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Lou.  1.620,259 116,400 1,736,659 1,214,967 199,652 322,040 656,453 1,143,700 1,800,153 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P.  27.946,771 2,000,000 29,946,771 24,128,000 ss ceveeee 5,818,771 33,363,069 23,506 33,386,575 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. 127,540 4,000 131,540 SEGAGS - —S> ovovece d 81,885 Sree 21,379 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. 

(including C. R. I. & G.). 15,883,891 575,900 16,458,891 11,487,200 3,566,027 1,405,664 16,457,864 7,048,000 23,505,864 
Chic., St. P., Minn. & Oma.  4.934,796 65,000 4,999,790 2,693,475 1,715,986 590,329 1,118,233 1,998,900 3,117,133 
Chic., Terre Ha. & Southeast. 922,785 6,000 928,785 sare 129,052 OS! are 161,781 
Cin., Indianapolis & Western 422,213 1,500 423,713 = ee ere 72,350 oe ae 186,408 
Cin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac. 3,541,040 64,000 3,605,040 1,767,847 511,370 1,325,823 5,213,536 san oa 5,213,536 
Cincinnati Northern ....... 317.628 9,200 326,828 111,505 90,000 125,323 aS een 251,008 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Lou. 9,945,738 836,000 10,781,738 6,700,600 499,925 3,581,213 7,762,188 3,360,424 11,122,612 
Colorado & Southern (in- 

clud, Wichita Valley).... 2,833,579 1,547,850 4,381,429 2,731,950 680,006 969,479 1,423,512 1,182,600 2,606,112 
Delaware & Hudson....... 7,409,600 3,197,121 10,606,721 6,084,000 3,825,370 697,451 1,823,667 4,342,000 6,165,667 
Delaware, Lackaw’a & West. !5.749,477 5,932,314 27,681,791 7,408,959 844,080 5,828,752 2,133,549 4,907,400 7,040,949 
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nN or te ws ae 









July 4, 1919 


Roads 


Denver & Rio Grande...... 
Denver & Salt Lake........ 
Detroit & Mackinac.......- 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.. 
Duluth & Iron Range....... 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlan. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 
El Paso & Southwestern.... 
Erie (includ. Chicago & Erie) 
Florida East Coast..... eee 
Fort Worth & Denver City.. 
Ga. R. R., lessee organization 
Georgia Southern & Florida. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana... 
Grank Trunk Western (in- 

eluding C. D & C., G. G. 

T. 1.4 DD. 6G. B. & E.).. 
Great Northern 
Gulf & Ship Island......... 
Gulf Coast Lines.......... r 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern... 
Hocking Valley 
Ill. Cent. (includ. Y. & M. V.) 
International Great Northern 
Kan. City, Mex. & O. (in- 

clud. K. C. M. & O. of Tex.) 
Kan, City Southern (includ. 

Texarkana & Fort Scott). 
Lake Erie & Western...... 
Lehigh & Hudson River.... 
Lehigh & New England..... 
Lehigh Valley 
Long Island 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake... 
Louisiana & Arkansas...... 
Louisville & Nashvile....... 
Louis., Henderson & St. L.. 
Maine Central 
Michigan Central ...... aie 
Midland Valley ......... wee 
Mineral Range 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.... 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M. 
Minnesota & International... 
Missouri North Arkansas... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... 


Mo., Kan. & Tex. R.R. of Tex. 
Missouri Pacific ......cccce 
Mobile & Ohio........... on 
ee eee ° 


Nashv., Chattanooga & St. L. 
New Orleans & Northeastern. 
N. Y. C. (includ. Bos. & Al.) 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 
N. Y., New Haven: & Hart. 
New York, Ontario & West. 
New Orleans Great Northern 
N. Y., Susquehanna & West. 
Norfolk & Western....... ‘ 
Norfolk Southern 
Northern Pacific .........0. 
Northwestern Pacific ...... 
Pennsyl. Railroad Lines west 
Pitts, Cin., Chic. & St. L.. 
Penniyl. Railroad Lines east. 
Pere Marquette Railroad... 
Philadelphia & Reading..... 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 
Pittsburg & Shawmut...... 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 
oe eee 
Richm’d, Fred’ksb’g & Poto. 
Rutland Railroad ......... 
St. Toseph & Grand Island.. 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
St. Louis Southwestern..... 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Seaboard Air Line........ i 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railw’y in Miss’ppi 
Southern Railway ......... 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 
Tennessee Central ......... 
Fema & Paeihe. . vcccccéccs 
Toledo, Peorta & Western... 
Tolede. St. Louis & Western 
Ulster & Delaware......... 
MAIS BOING oars oe See avin 
icks.. Shreveport & Pacific 
Virginian Ry. A 
La ee 
Washington Southern 
Western Marvland 
Western ae ‘ 
Western Ry. of Alabama... 
West Tersey & Seashore.... 
Wheeling & Lake Erie..... 
Wichita Falls & Northwest’n 
-|ui9’t ordered, not assigned 
Credit for scrap 


Total 





RAILWAY AGE 


EsTIMATE OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURES TO BE Mabe UVurine 1919, Crass I Railroads 


Contract 
rental 
(standard 
return if 
contract 
not signed) 


2,842,842 
1,891,386 
3358,622 
311,457 
929.385 


“1,012,994 
28,771,361 
2597 456 
1,101,216 
586,810 
2,637,167 
20,144,691 
1,394,946 


150,000 


3,216,698 
1,548,542 


1,135,761 
11,321,233 
3,221,949 
3,420,417 
407,987 
17,310,495 
343,916 
2,955.697 
8,105,727 
444,346 
147.432 
2.639.257 
10,547,429 
202,455 
175,000 
5,853,831 
621,773 
14,206,814 
2,597,478 
583,986 
3,182,089 
1.204.992 
58.122.085 
2.218 857 
17.095,884 
2.103.589 
575.952 
980.135 
20,740,879 
1 166.991 
30,13€.069 
1.235 101 
14 992,785 
111.334.9094 
53.224,973 
3,748,196 
15.868.331 
8.980.219 
406.048 
237.010 
935.598 
1.137.274 
1,02?3.883 
272.211 


13 364,479 - 


4 613,337 
373,95? 
6.497.025 
4%.167.343 
6.900 

18 653.292 
2.096.952 
162,734 

4 167.432 
159 740 
7994 294 
128 009 
28 552.929 
237.948 

3 947.603 
5.826.810 
468.433 

3 679,593 
1.990.250 
ARR 722 
959 62 
1.286.037 
145.245 


Other 


corporate 


5 


2, 


1, 


wn 


—_ oOo — 


24 


— 


in) 


he 


income 
1, 


000,000 
11,207 


373,634 


611,548 
63,713 


6,000 
512,800 
12,800 
340,000 
100,000 
60,000 


151,300 
38,000 


509.180 


450,000 
679.000 
310,945 
11,000 
50,000 


,177,000 


48,000 


627,090 


7,200 


200,900 


196,500 


006,944 


105,000 
595.000 
710 000 
167.636 


.102.990 


35.900 
136,070 
82,500 
11.732 
258,000 
175.000 


150.530 


-697 G54 


3 750 
007.798 
129.700 





Interest, 
rentals, 
taxes, 
corporate 
expenses, Dividends Surplus after 
Total and sinking declared fixed charges 
corporate and reserve (authorized) and 
income funds 1918 dividends! 
9,319,377 eS a oe 195,377 
364,497 ol ee d 66,372 
311,664 130,534 97,500 83,630 
473,055 173,393 114,240 185,422 
240,895 Sf ier rr ee 324,009 
2,655,242 1,084,550 1,300,000 270,692 
5,257,051 1,975,500 411,250 2,870,301 
624,637 455,577 aes 169,060 
2,897,177 2,461,000 400,000 36,177 
4,466,552 1,218,200 2,000,000 1,248,352 
19,954,768 35,106.900 = ascerves 4,849,868 
2,857,842 2036066 = wseseas 821,776 
2,025,986 16, 639,152 569,934 
880,543 (ere 139,963 
521,357 360,099 88,400 72,858 
956,885 ke 453,985 
1,399,651 pS Sk ee d 999,631 
34,144,995 14,218,350 17,462,865 2,463,780 
610,380 er d 34,454 
1,201,216 peo 8 | reese 80,365 
91,810 ph eee 459,860 
2,728,727 1,688,950 435,980 599,797 
27,902,891 16,847,100 7,650,720 3,405,071 
1,397,096 he er 238,646 
155,360 494,662 d 339,302 
3,267,691 2,230,092 840,000 197,599 
1,613,542 955,050 a ae 658,492 
529,532 227,612 206,340 95,580 
1,145,761 491,031 504,000 150,730 
13,353,233 8,273,592 6,066,800 d 981,159 
3,833,497 3,200,654 niewon's 632,843 
3,484,130 2,951,186 532,944 
413,987 BB.394 = —§«_—s«_iavcvsee 25,593 
19,823,295 10,729,660 5,040,000 4,053,635 
56,716 41,500 salen ate 115,216 
3,295,697 2,337,900 870,888 86,909 
9,205,727 6,967,022 749,456 1,489,249 
504,346 69,200 ee ae d 164,854 
148,432 136,880 11,552 
2,839,857 2,464,042 eee 375,815 
11,372,429 7,931,140 3,097 338 343,951 
231,095 120,850 25,000 85,245 
179,500 146,340 RF EEES 33.160 
6.473.831 5,276,500 1,197,331 
642,773 2,682,940 1 2,040,167 
14,846,814 11,760,326 + senses 3,086,488 
2,647,478 ,664, 240,672 742,806 
583,486 416, nalereitalaNa 167,486 
3,333,389 1,615,613 1,126,000 597,776 
1,242,992 523,964 360,000 359,028 
72,631,265 47,760,391 12,929,610 11,941,264 
2,668,857 2,217,594 i hoe 451,263 
22,774,884 22,012,000 ec eeeee 762,884 
2,414,534 1,538,639 581,281 294.614 
586,952 455.700 hedbanes 131,252 
1,030,135 868,887 cceeee 161,248 
21.917,879 6,947,000 9,357,103 5.613,776 
1,214,991 1,270,434 okct, d 55,443 
38,757,069 17,200,300 17,366,000 4,196,769 
1,242,301 1,431,164 uibeaaies d 188,863 
16,192,785 14,134,400 aia ate 2.058,385 
11,530,594 8,297,700 3,380,646 d 147,372 
77.231,017 37,188,170 30,477,380 9,365,467 
3,853,196 2,024,510 566,000 1,268,686 
16,463,331 6,796,500 6,372,255 3,294.576 
9,690,219 3,412,500 3,598,560 2,679,159 
773,684 1,007,755 ov eeeee 234,971 
1,339,010 52,635 546,000 740,375 
270,698 84, 120,000 66,698 
1.273,444 495,935 452.731 324,778 
1,106,383 553,202 179,108 374.073 
385,543 244,768 eile iene 140.775 
13,622,479 14,118,400 d 495,921 
4,188,337 3,207,292 981.045 
373,052 1,193,674 d 820.622 
6.647,555 6,888,800 edhe d 241.245 
60,865,297 30,814.510 16,404,509 13,646,278 
10.740 12,785 Mr re d 2.045 
20.661.691 15,251.508 3,000,000 2,410.183 
2,286,652 4.127,734 cores d 1,841,082 
160,234 696,341 d 536,197 
4.392.432 2,351,680 20.040.752 
171.025 252,810 d 81,785 
1,078,113 1,145,595 sndaa shade d 67,482 
198,009 ‘149,425 57,000 d 8.416 
50,606,350 18,234,928 26,210,900 6,160,522 
410.948 210,478 107,140 93,330 
3,467 .603 2,069,500 doasaiavelae i 1,398,103 
6.551,965 4,822,297 462,000 1,267 .668 
493.905 234,120 80,000 179,785 
3,254,593 2,938,245 yktemvets 316.348 
2.407.482 1,278.953 ain de 1,128,529 
334,115 125.056 180.006 29.059 
1,123,018 565.648 585,553 d 28.183 
1,741,237 1,412,700 Seiad Et 328.537 
187,647 363,991 d 176,344 
$625,370,308 


Estimate of capital expenditures for 
calendar year 1919 
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as 
Road and equip- 
ment excluding 

United States United States 


Railroad 
Administra- 
tion 
equipment 


2,431,842 
8,480 

840 
108,437 


1,932,629 
9,089,494 
158,805 
124,900 
1,441,281 
3,395,611 
13,965,566 
1,440,107 


15,245 


1,783,821 
1,613,074 
59,254 
200,409 
5,884,928 
881,376 
1,620,060 
39,787 
11,211,510 
182,568 
2,246,134 
7,621,953 
298,380 
30,587 
2,231,392 
1,588,287 
23,065 
74,023 
6,614,426 
603,065 
6,679,518 


1,736,133 
16,563,063 
250,327 
47.619 
325,443 
18,145,350 
531,770 
7,986,943 
449,145 
22,803,262 
22,344,836 
34,762,170 
4,955,221 
10,313,174 
4,010,670 
30,277 
261.919 
435,250 
789,915 
590.657 
515,980 
4,254,413 
3,773,323 
146,427 
2,742,775 
20,601,193 


24,327,723 
538,709 
348 156 
,565.838 
5.417 
325,685 
9,017 
34,883.360 
209.713 
881.789 
307,094 
62.574 
778.558 
751.927 
427.397 
772. 450 
391 350 
19,439 


nN 


Nw 


ML 


Railroad 


Administra- 


tion 
equipment 


716,656 


1,348,500 
5,514,000 


152,700 
132°656 
175 
6,597,500 
1,560,500 
"5,403 
1,525,000 
5,111,692 


875,000 


7,075,500 
539,837 
12,878,522 
1.459.937 
2'612,581 
2,440,000 
610,000 
291,900 
1,358,570 
990,000 
13,321,000 
11,888,000 
3.702.701 
"72,131 
1,525,000 
44,350 
7,075,500 
819,927 
"100,000 
.538,924 
875,700 
1,374,381 


2 
6 
9 


3,572,250 
1,612,875 
1,884,000 
7:076,375 
915.000 
53.775 
3,605,839 
31,641,179 
d 35,433,000 


~~ 





































































Total 
2,431,842 
8,480 
840 
108,437 
1,982,580 
450,006 
1,721,883 
43,842 
2,606,439 
1,543,752 
19,031,610 


2,649,285 
eae 
1 


1,440,107 
15,245 


1,936,521 
1,745,730 
59 


200,409 
12,482,428 
2,441,876 
1,620,060 
39,787 
11,216,913 
182,568 
3,771,134 
12,733,645 
298,380 
30,587 


065 
13,755,018 


353,900 
2,685,285 
1,986,417 

51,158,932 
3,196,070 
19,175,644 
250,327 
47,619 
325,443 
20,585,350 
1,141,770 
7,986.943 
741,045 
24,161,832 
23,334,836 
48,083.170 
4,955,221 
22,201,174 
7.713,371 
30.277 

334,050 

435,250 
2,314,915 

635,007 

515,980 

11,329,913 
3,773,323 

146,427 

5,562,712 
26,701,193 
5.906 


33,866,647 
11414,409 
348,156 


417 
3,897,935 
9,017 
36,496,235 
713 
5,725,789 
9,383,469 
62,574 
3,693.558 
2,805,702 
427,397 
778.450 
3,997,189 
10,439 
31,641,179 
d 35,433,000 





$267,244,763 2$169,102.479 $50,129,828 $245,585.643 


"The total of this column represents the amount actually applicable to addiiions and hetterments. 


2F stimate 


hased on 1917 figures. 


$825,715.471 





d—Decrease. 
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Passenger Traffic in March 


The number of passengers carried one mile in March was 
3,446,000,000, an increase of 2 per cent as compared with 
March, 1918, according to the monthly report compiled by the 
the Operating Statistics Section. For the three months ended 
March 31 the increase was 7 per cent. In March there were 
decreases in the Ohio-Indiana district and the Southern and 
Southwestern regions. The figures follow: 


a 
Average 
miles 
Railioad operated 1919 
Total, New England District... ........see0- 8,116 283,818,779 
Ce errr rere ce 22,330 464,304,768 
Totai, Ohio-Indiana District .........cccccses 6,890 68,020,636 
SOM, Beeteran BEsOW on ccicsccconee 37,342 816,144,183 
Totai, Allegheny Region ........--ccccccccces 19,771 713,268,050 ~ 
‘Total. Pocahontas Region pke.eenheeeans 5,094 79,335,316 
Total, Southern Region .............e00- 37,780 517,320,391 
otal, Northwestern Region ................. 46,345 394,388,584 
Tota!, Central Western Region........ 51,589 630,396,027 
‘Lotal, Southwestern Region ...... 31,635 296,019,446 
Grand total, all regions. seca ee teen, ae 3,446,871,997 


a Decrcase. 


Through Export Bills of Lading 


An understanding has been reached between the Railroad 
Administration and practically all the steamship companies 
operating on the Pacific coast under which those companies 
will assume any demurrage or storage charges for which they 
may be responsible in connection with through export bills 
of lading issued by the railroads under federal control 
through those ports, that understanding to be effective as 
soon as tariffs can be published. A similar understanding 
has been reached with Osaka Shosen Kaisha, which has re- 
cently inaugurated service between the port of New Orleans 
and the Far East. Negotiations to bring about a similar un- 
derstanding with steamship companies operating from Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports are being conducted. 

In January, 1918, on account of the crucial situation ex- 
isting as to ocean tonnage, due to the war, through export 
bills of lading via North Atlantic ports were discontinued, 
but with the signing of the armistice and the consequent 
gradual release of shipping, with increased opportunity for 
export trade, the exporters of the United States have been 
anxious that through bills of lading through these ports 
should be reinstated. The through export bill of lading is 
of no direct value to the railroads; on the contrary, it is a 
source of expense and increased responsibility, but recogniz- 
ing the great importance of this document to exporters, the 
Railroad Administration has been endeavoring for several 
months to arrange with the North Atlantic steamship lines 
for reestablishment of the export bill of lading under condi- 
tions that will be satisfactory to all interests. 

Prior to January, 1917, at the time export bills of lading 
were being issued, the free time allowed at those ports was 
10 days, the tariff providing that unless the cargo was lifted 
within that period, any demurrage or storage charges which 
might accrue would be guaranteed by the shipper. These 
regulations were approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Efforts have been made by the Railroad Administration 
to bring about the same understanding as to North Atlantic 
ports as has been reached with regard to Pacific ports, namely, 
that the steamship companies assume any storage or demur- 
rage charges that might accrue due to their failure to lift 
the cargo on the contract date, or within the contract period 
or free time period. To facilitate this understanding, the 
Railroad Administration offered to extend temporarily or 
until shipping had resumed normal conditions, the free time 
period to 15 days. Up to the present time it has been im- 
possible to persuade the steamship companies serving North 
Atlantic ports to assume this storage or demurrage, as has 
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been done with regard to Pacific ports. In order to go as 
far as possible in meeting the desires of the exporters, and 
pending further discussions with the steamship companies, 
the Railroad Administration has made arrangements to issue 
instructions to restore through export bills of lading via 
North Atlantic ports on the basis that prevailed prior to 
January, 1918, namely, that through bills of lading will be 
issued to shippers who will agree to assume any demurrage 








Month of March Three months ended March 31 


a 


Taine ee aes — Se ee 
Per cent Per cent 
increase increase 
1918 or decrease 1919 1918 or decrease 
272,674,457 4.1 823,508,554 761,709,654 8.1 
444,895,140 4.4 1,395,991,786 1,244,777,969 12.1 
70,049,697 d 10.6 203,000,674 199,184,404 1.9 
793,619,294 2.8 2,422,501.014 2,205,672,027 9.8 
687,971,944 3.7 2,050,402,140 1,839,827 ,887 11.4 
65,174,998 21.7 230,006,898 182,802,332 25.8 
519,735,183 d 0.5 1,504,839,027 1,459,435,572 3.1 
382,967,773 3.0 1,131,474,400 1,052,089,336 » P 
035,276,732 d 0.8 1,836,°29,416 1,787,483,500 2.7 
293,484,721 0.9 874,268,765, 865,254,309 1.0 
3,378,230,645 2.0 10,049 521,660 9,392,564,963 7.0 





or storage charges which may accrue in accordance with 
published tariffs. 

At the present time all export traffic through North At- 
lantic ports is handled on permits covering inland transpor- 
tation, for which permit applications are made by the steam- 
ship companies in most instances, such applications indicat- 
ing the contracted sailing date. 

If the cargoes are not lifted by the steamship companies 
in accordance with their contracts or promises, there will be 
an effort to handle permits so that congestion of traffic will 
not result and so that the expense incident to storage or de- 
murrage charges which may accrue due to failures on the part 
of steamship companies, will be reduced to a minimum, 


Organized Draftsmen Ask Increased Pay 


At a hearing before the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions of the Railroad Administration re- 
cently at Washington, D. C., representatives of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Draftsmen’s Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and claiming to represent 
about 2300 engineers and draftsmen employed on railroads, 
presented a minimum scale of pay which they asked the 
board to recommend to Director General Hines. The pro- 
posed scale is as follows: 


Minimum 

Salary per 

Month 
OE: PENNE god 6 digreie gala’ o tine s8w RAO So awehaw Gewese eeaae $300 
Leading Draftsman or Squad Mamn..........cccccccccccccccecs 250 
CNRS, MON Rais cana uicclana’s, BomaCala hk @rNLata Gretwin Buble beare 6.0 10 recs 210 
INI MIS USO ig cca diac We- cae uc wie are late a bra anglers ens e 4x0 ane 175 
IN: MEMOU MS re ite visti w ain acote e Maine BORGO ES .8a10 6 sd cd weve 135 
I PR I ae 5) oe hv al ala elec wy MS IGT SSRIS Be D WE ave: db ieion oobi ae % 125 
NN WE ooh 5 ono. Ed GeV OMICRN Sale abe babe) MbdwRbOe Re Kes 75 
Assistant Engineer or Engineer Inspector................00200% 250 
ee SE ES EEA one a ee 200 
I, NR. EN oa i'd so.0 oo eiae Swati eee Mere babes baa a's 150 
NN Sn a oa arg nora atin wl dhc ahah oiere a Alt erate Wee Mere ke wibTesS 210 
I I ore sara pe bea cea Re Tied Gre Gules aw aule 175 
OE 06 ania ad Salk aciGiesl FCAT OURS S awa a bw abe e-s 150 
NR OR PERS aR ae pe A rae eae er 125 
SNE Bik wine a4 we 805s SWS ee OK baa Weer eworwad *160 

*Salary to increase $5 every six months as long as he continues to im- 


prove. 

They also asked for the establishment of a 71% hour day 
for five days a week and four hours on Saturday, making 
411% hours per week with no overtime except where abso- 
lutely necessary, or at the option of the employee, and time 
and one half for overtime ordered or made necessary; all 
traveling and other expenses incurred for railroad business 
and also expenses attached to moving headquaters; civil 
service rules to apply regarding vacation, holiday and sick 
leave; no salary now in existence to be reduced. The fed- 
eration also presented a proposed classification defining the 
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qualifications for the various positions named in the wage 
scale. 

It was also requested that the director general issue a gen- 
eral order that if any reduction in operating expenses in the 
engineering department must be made pro rata furloughs 
without pay be granted in place of discharging forces or re- 
ducing the rates of pay and that workers discharged or de- 
moted be reinstated whenever they so desire. A request was 
also made that machinery be perfected and set in motion for 
the formation of permanent regulatory committees on each 
railroad composed of the various heads and sub-heads of 
the engineering departments to prepare budgets of the work 
and of the forces in each department necessary for carrying 
on the work during the fiscal year. It was suggested that 
representatives of these committees confer with similar repre- 
sentatives of other railroads or with a national committee 
to be formed to adjust the engineering forces to the work to 
be done on each railroad so that transfers could be made 
from roads which had a surplus of men to those which were 
in need of men. 


New Locomotives May Be Shipped Dead 


The Railroad Administration has revised the instructions 
issued early last year that new locomotives being delivered by 
the builders be sent under steam and hauling tonnage and the 
regional directors have been given discretion to decide whether 
new locomotives shall be sent dead in trains or under steam 
with a load, upon notifying the mechanical department. The 
question will depend on whether it will be practically useful 
to use the new locomotives for hauling tonnage that is going 
in the direction of the locomotives. The use of such locomo- 
tives when moving under steam will be accepted as full pay- 
ment for transportation charges. 


Number of Women Employees Reduced 


The total number of women employed under the United 
States Railroad Administration reached the highwater mark 
on October 1, 1918. At that time there were on the rolls 
101,785 female employees. The number of women employed 
on April 1, 1919, shows a decrease of 14.3 per cent as com- 
pared with January 1, 1919. 

Statistics compiled by the Women’s Service Section, giving 
the number of women employed and the character of their 
employment since the roads came under federal control have 
been made public by the director general. 

On January 1 of the present year there were on the rolls 
of the railroads 99,694 women employees, while on April 1 
the number had dropped to 85,393. This was due chiefly to 
the reduction of labor force which occurred in February and 
March. It was also partly due to the return of men from 
military service who were reinstated by the railroads. On 
the Eastern lines the drop was 17.7 per cent, while in the 
South it was 6.5 per cent, and in the West 11.4 per cent. 

The clerical or semi-clerical occupations, including all the 
officeworkers, ticket sellers and telephone switchboard opera- 
tors constituted the largest percentage of the total for the year 
1918, being 72 per cent. The statistics show that more than 
5,000 women were employed in railroad shops and more than 
1,000 in round-house work. The latter included, among 
others, turntable operators and engine wipers. On October 
1, 1918, there were 6 women employed as_ blacksmiths, 
helpers and apprentices, while a large number of others 
worked as boilermakers, coppersmiths, electricians and 
machinists. There were 377 women employed as station 
agents, assistants and agent operators on the same date, while 
50 were at work as switch tenders. There were 931 pushing 
trucks and handling freight. Watchwomen to the number of 
a employed on the railroads, doing duty both day and 
hight. 
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The report shows that, considered from the point of view 
of occupation, the greatest reduction of women’ employees 
has taken place in round-houses and shops. Their work in 
these places was in many cases found unsatisfactory, theré 
being too much heavy physical labor involved. 

In the clerical occupations best fitted for women, the total 
number employed at the present time is 68,129. There has 
been a reduction in this group of 11.2 per cent. 

W. T. Tyler, director of the Division of Operation, has 
addressed the following to the regional directors: 

“In a recent case suits were filed against a chief despatcher 
and two trick despatchers of a certain railroad under fed- 
eral control for violation of the hours of service law. 

“The administration has done everything possible to get 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to agree to let it in- 
vestigate complaints of the kind in question, handle them to 
a conclusion (including disciplinary action), and report the 
facts and the action taken to prevent similar occurrences to 
the commission, but without success. The following is the 
position taken by the commission, as set forth in letter signed 
by Hon. Clyde B. Aitchison, chairman, under date of June 
13: 

“*TIn this connection, however, the commission desires it 
understood that these suits were instituted solely for the pur- 
pose of securing proper observance of the hours of service 
law and incidentally Order Number 8 of the director gen- 
eral, not only by railroad companies, but also by officers and 
agents in charge of employees thereof. We are of the opinion 
that the best way to bring about this result is to allow the 
law to take its course. 

“In regard to request to permit the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to investigate and to take care of any future violations 
of the 16-hours of service law that might occur the commis- 
sion is of the opinion that it cannot delegate this power but 
must carry out to the letter, the requirements of the law. 
The commission has no right to waive or evade the adminis- 
tering of this law. ‘Therefore, if cases arise under it in the 
future, it will handle them in accordance with the facts and 
circumstances surrounding each case.’ 

“Please give this information the widest possible circula- 
tion among the employees of railroads under federal control 
in order that they may be forewarned as to the intention of 
the commission to prosecute the individual officers and em- 
ployees responsible for violations of the hours of service 
law.” 


May Returns Show Addition to Deficit 


The railroads in May earned only about half of the stand- 
ard return guaranteed by the government, according to pre- 
liminary returns which have been received by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. For 195 roads the net operating 
income was $38,530,000, a decrease of 46.4 per cent as com- 
pared with May, 1918. For the test period the average 
net operating income for May was $77,000,000, which also 
represents approximately one-twelfth of the standard return. 
The operating revenues were $407,943,000, an increase of 
9.3 per cent as compared with May, 1918; operating ex- 
penses were $350,861,000, an increase of 24.1 per cent, and 
taxes were $15,612,000, an increase of 1 per cent. 


Uniform Rules and Working Conditions 


It is understood that the work on the proposed uniform 
rules and working conditions for maintenance of way em- 
ployees is well advanced and that they will soon be announced 
by the director general for application on all roads under fed- 
eral control, superseding all previous agreements on this sub- 
ject. Proposed rules and working conditions were recom- 
mended to the Board of Wages and Working Conditions by 
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committees consisting of one representative of each regional 
director and an equal number of representatives of the em- 
ployees and the director general’s announcement will be based 
on the recommendations of the board. 


Maintenance Instruction for Last Six Months of 1919 


New instructions outlining a working basis for mainte- 
nance of way expenditures for the last six months of 1919 
have been issued to the regional directors by W. T. Tyler, 
director of the Division of Operation. ‘They supersede to 
some extent previous instructions, and particularly the order 
to limit maintenance of way expenditures for June to the 
average test period ratio of such expenses to operating rev- 
enues, which was merely a temporary order intended to hold 
the situation check until more explicit directions could be 
issued. 

While the new instructions are tentative and temporary, in 
order to control maintenance of way expenditures month by 
month during the remainder of 1919 to the end that the con- 
tract obligations of the Railroad Administration to the rail- 
road companies may be fully complied with but not ex- 
ceeded, they provide a definite basis on which maintenance 
officers may proceed as well as prescribing the character of 
the information which is to be used as the final standard. 
In the normal case the program to be followed will be de- 
termined tentatively, as it has been in the past, by consider- 
ing the amount of work necessary to make the average for 
1918 and 1919 match up with the average for the test period, 
but in order to determine whether this is a fair basis the 
10 years before federal control are to be considered. Mr. 
Tyler’s letter to the regional directors emphasizes that, 
whereas there has been a general tendency to accept the test 
period standard as the yardstick by which to determine the 
contract obligations, this may not be the proper absolute 
standard in many instances, and the entire obligation of the 
government is to make such expenditures upon the properties, 
equated as to the prices and wages obtaining during the 
period of federal control, as will result in returning them to 
the companies at the end of federal control in substantially 
as good condition and in substantially as complete equip- 
ment as when they were taken over. The government has 
the option to treat the quantities of labor and material used 
during the test period, modified by the volume of business 
done, as the maximum of its obligations. 

The officers of the Railroad Administration have devoted 
a great deal of time to the preparation of these instructions, 
which are based on recommendations made at a conference 
of the engineering assistants to the regional directors with 
A. M. Burt and W. J. Cunningham, assistant directors of 
the Division of Operation, on June 20 and 21. 

Instructions are to be issued to the federal managers and 
through them to the local supervising officers providing for 
an analysis of the expenditures during the test period to de- 
termine tentatively whether they fairly represent the contract 
obligations and can be taken as a basis for the expenditures 
during federal control. In making such analysis the ex- 
penditures and quantities of the most important materials 
during the test period, during the seven years prior to the 
test period, and during the six months between the end of the 
test period on June 30, 1917, and the beginning of federal 
control, are to be taken into consideration. It is stated that 
the maintenance of way expenditures can best be controlled 
by regulating the number of man hours and also the amounts 
of the principal classes of materials, such as rails, ties and 
ballast. The performance of 1918 and 1919 combined 
should not exceed the contract obligations as tentatively de- 
termined by the use of equation factors representing the dif- 
ferences in wages and prices between the test period and the 
period of federal control. The engineering assistants of the 
regional directors have already made substantial progress in 
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working out such equation factors for the different roads in 
their territory. After considering the contract obligations in 
connection with the expenditures and quantities prior to fed- 
eral control, each federal manager is directed to furnish a 
recommendation to his regional director, showing the tenta- 
tive allowances for 1918 and 1919 as equated, the expend- 
itures made during the period of federal control up to June 
30 and the balance remaining for the last half of this year, 
and to regulate the labor and materials to insure that the ex- 
penditures for the remaining period will not exceed the avail- 
able balance. In special cases where conditions require the 
performance of a greater amount of work recommendations 
of the federal managers, if approved by the regional director, 
are to be submitted to the director of operation. 

If the program for 1919 does not, according to this tenta- 
tive basis, exceed the contract obligations, the regional direc- 
tors may authorize the federal managers to proceed with the 
minimum expenditures necessary to insure the return of the 
property in substantially as good condition and equipment 
as on January 1, 1918. Distribution of the work by months 
is to be made by the regional directors, taking into considera- 
tion the conditions that may make necessary heavier expend- 
itures for any month than the average. 

As soon as figures are available, the regional directors are 
to submit statements to the director of operation for the roads 
on which the test period expenditures are considered to have 
been normal, showing the expenditures and equation factors, 
together with the program recommended for the last six 
months of 1919, and whether or not this represents an ex- 
cess or shortage as compared with the tentative balance ar- 
rived at by subtracting the actual expenditures for 18 months 
from the equated expenditures for the two-year period. In 
cases where the test period expenditures are considered sub- 
normal, or abnormal, or where the expenditures during the 
last six months of 1917 were considered subnormal, special 
statements are to be submitted reporting the facts with recom- 
mendations to cover the qualifying factors. These special 
statements will cover cases where it will be necessary to make 
expenditures in excess of the obligation in the interest of 
safety and also special cases where there have been substan- 
tial increases in track mileage or abnormal maintenance or 
traffic conditions. 

Supplementary instructions are to be issued covering the 
subject of tie renewals. 

While the Railroad Administration takes the position that 
an excess of expenditures for maintenance of equipment on 
any road may fairly be considered together with, and as an 
offset against, any deficiency that may result in maintenance 
of way expenditures on that road, it is stated that it is not 
the purpose deliberately to curtail maintenance of way in 
any respect with this in view and the new instructions treat 
maintenance of way expenditures on their own feeting, giv- 
ing directions for making them comply with the contract 
requirements independently of the equipment situation. Di- 
rector General Hines has stated that, taking roadway and 
structures and equipment together, the average condition of 
the property as a whole is as well off as it was on January }, 
1918. This is because on some roads the equipment had 
got into a very run down condition at the end of 1917, as 
the result of the great pressure that had been put upon rail- 
road facilities, and it was therefore necessary to make very 
heavy expenditures in 1918 in order to put it in condition 
for handling the war traffic, at a time when no one then 
knew how long it would last. Since the armistice traffic has 
fallen off and there was a mild winter, with the result that 
a large amount of equipment put in readiness for the winter 
is now being stored. A reserve of over 4,000 locomotives has 
been put in storage and every effort has been made to put 
the cars in good condition to handle the grain crops. In- 
structions were recently issued that car repair forces be put 
on full time at all points where a reduction in hours has 
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and refrigerator cars in the sections where such cars are most 
needed. 

In connection with figures showing the number of un- 
serviceable locomotives and cars, Railroad Administration 
officials point to the fact that many locomotives are now 
reported as unserviceable, which merely require a few hours’ 
work and could be used if necessary and would formerly not 
have been classified as unserviceable; also that cars which 
are in storage or are transferred from one region to another 
to be put in storage for the grain traffic may automatically 
-be transferred to the bad order class because while good for 
most commodities they require some recoopering to fit them 
for grain. 

The maintenance of way and maintenace of equipment 
programs are not being treated alike because they represent 
somewhat different situations. The equipment is being pre- 
pared for a possible car shortage this fall, but instructions 
have also been used to the regional directors to concentrate 
repairs on locomotives and cars which by reason of their size 
can render the most efficient and economical service, to dis- 
continue expenditures on small locomotives and cars not nec- 
essary for current use, and for the prospective traffic for the 
balance of the year, and to confine expenditures on smal] 
capacity freight cars to those authorized by Circular No. 20. 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed a contract with 
the Baltimore & Ohio, providing for an annual payment of 
$30,031,009, which includes $2,136,932 in addition to the 
standard return. 

The Railroad Administration has executed compensation 
contracts with the Hudson & Manhattan, providing for an 
annual payment of $3,003,362, and the Minneapolis Eastern 
for $30,332. . 


Committee on Automatic Train Control 


The Committee on Autormatic Train Control will go on 
another inspection trip next week to examine automatic train 
control devices on the Pennsylvania, at the plant of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company at Swissville, Pa., and at 
Indianapolis. 


An Unusual Service of Creosoted Piles 


HE PRESERVATION of piling so that 67 per cent were 
T suitable for redriving after 29 years’ service in teredo 
infested waters, is the remarkable record established 

by the Southern Pacific in its Long Wharf at Oakland, Cal. 
This structure extends out from the Oakland shore into San 
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Francisco Bay for approximately one mile,’ terminating in 
five docks which are used for the transfer of freight between 
cars and boats. It was originally built of untreated piling 
but was later rebuilt with creosoted piling, dock “A” being 
redriven with creosoted piles in February, 1890; dock “B” 
was redriven in 1898; dock “C” in 1897; dock “D” in 1899 
and dock “E” in 1901. It is estimated that over 14,000 creo- 
soted piles have been in service in this wharf for periods 
ranging from 22 to 29 years. 3 

Because of the expiration of the charter for this struc- 
ture which could not be renewed because it interfered with 
plans for municipal waterfront developments, this dock was 
ordered entirely removed. When wrecking this structure it 
was decided to examine a number of these piles to ascertain 
their resistance to decay and to the attacks of the marine 
borers which infest the waters on the Pacific coast. These 
piles were of a good quality of Douglas fir and were well sea- 
soned before and after treatment. They were creosoted at the 
Southern Pacific plant at San Pedro, absorbing 14.17 Ib. of 
creosote for each cubic foot of timber. 

The photographs testify to the remarkable resistance of 
these piles for so long a period of service. The thin shell of 
treatment around the circumference except where season 
checks permitted deeper penetration is characteristic of the 
preservation of Douglas fir. It is noteworthy that this thin 
shell of timber treatment provided adequately where the tim- 
ber had not been punctured by accidents or careless handling. 

A committee of railway officers and others interested in 
timber treatment made an examination recently of 600 of 
these piles which had been withdrawn and found that 67 per 
cent were in first-class condition, 9 per cent had been slightly 
attacked by limnoria and teredo, 18 per cent severely at- 
tacked and 6 per cent destroyed. A further extensive ex- 
amination and inspection was made of a number of piles 
then remaining in the structure. Out of 523 piles examined 
in dock “C’’, 333 were free from attack and 74 showed evi- 
dence of having been attacked by borers, while 116 were not 
fit for redriving. An inspection of 1,090 piles in dock “D” 
showed that 829 were free from attacks, 162 showed evidence 
of having been attacked, and 99 were unfit for redriving. 
Similarly out of 2,485 piles inspected in Dock “E”, 1,900 
were free from injury, 240 showed evidence of attack and 
345 were considered unfit for redriving. 

The condition of the piles in this structure was so good 
that the Parr Terminal Company of San Francisco which is 
now constructing warehouses, ship yards and coal depots on 
the western waterfront at Oakland not far distant from the 
Southern Pacific wharf, arranged to use a large number of 
these piles in its new construction. The United States Gov- 


ernment is also using some of the piles from the same struc- 
ture in wharves which it is building at Goat Island. 





Two Sound Piles and One Showing Interior Decay After 29 Years’ Service 


Railway Developments in Foreign Countries 


Several Countries Considering Electrification Proj- 


ects—British Transport 


cessions for the construction of a steam railroad of 

meter gage from the port of Manzuinhos, in the dis- 
trict of Sao Joao de Barra, to Porte de Itabapoana, district 
of Campos. The length is approximately 52 kilometers. 
Construction must be begun in two years after the promulga- 
tion of the decrees, and completed in two more. 


™ RIO DE JANEIRO state -government has granted con- 


Railway Communication Between Lisbon and Paris 


According to Lisbon papers, the American Legation has 
informed the Portuguese Government concerning the scheme 
for the development of the port of Vigo by an American 
corporation, together with the construction of the direct rail- 
way between Vigo and the French frontier. 


Locomotives for Poland 


It is reported in Berne that more than 50 German and 
American locomotives will shortly be sent from France 
through Switzerland to Rumania and Poland to supply the 
urgent need for engines in those countries. Rumanian en- 
gine drivers have already arrived in France (says a (Lon- 
don) Times correspondent) to take charge of some of these 
locomotives. 


Electrification Considered for Jamaica 


The government of Jamaica is reported as arranging to 
have a survey made of the water power of the large rivers 
to see if electrification of the railways is feasible. The heavy 
cost of coal and the necessity of a considerable railroad ex- 
tension owing to an expected agricultural development ex- 
plain the proposed change. The local agent of the Westing- 
house Company, of New York, is collecting data on which 
the Westinghouse might tender for laying down the electric 
railroads. 


To Electrify Belgian Lines 

Electrification of Belgian railways has been decreed by the 
Minister of Railways, following a favorable report on such 
a project made by a committee appointed to investigate such 
a course, according to a press despatch from Brussels on June 
20. The first line to be electrified will be that from Brus- 
sels to Luxemburg, and later the Brussels-Ostend railway. 
Action to this end probably will be taken in August, with 
the expectation of beginning the reconstruction work at the 
beginning of next year. 


New Congo Railways 


A Brussels despatch to the African World states that the 
railway from Cape ‘Town to Katanga is to be extended north- 
wards from Bukama to Kibombo along the Lualaba ( Upper 
Congo), and that the construction of the Congo-Nile rail- 
way is expected to start shortly. ‘The extension of the rail- 
way from Bukama is intended to facilitate traffic between 
Katanga and the more northern regions of the Belgian Congo. 
Navigation on the Lualaba or Upper Congo, from Bukama 
northward for 400 miles presents many difficulties, and 
steamers take a week on the journey. Bukama is 2,600 


miles by rail from Cape Town, via Bulawayo, and this is 
the so-called Cape to Cairo route. The Congo-Nile railway 
starts from Stanleyville (at the head of the 1,000 miles navi- 
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gable stretch of the river from Stanley Pool), and will go 
to Mahagi, on Albert Nyanza, or alternatively to Lado, on 
the Upper Nile. 


Belt Line Around City of Mexico 


Plans have just been approved by the Mexican govern- 
ment for the construction of a belt line of railway around the 
city of Mexico. It is stated that the survey for the proposed 
road has been made and that the route circles the Valley 
of Mexico, it being one purpose of the line to afford con- 
nection with all of the principal suburban towns and many 
outlying industrial plants. The government authorities also 
believe that the road will prove of great military service in 
the matter of affording means for the quick and easy move- 
ment of troops from point to point around the capital. 


Mexico to Lease Fifty Locomotives 


The commerce department has received from the Amer- 
ican consul general in Mexico City, the following statement, 
which was published in the “Excelsior” of that city: 

“The president of the republic has just authorized the di- 
rector general of national railways to complete arrangements 
with an American railroad company for the lease of 50 loco- 
motives for service within Mexico. It is stated that some 
time ago the government received an offer from the above- 
mentioned American company for the rental of engines, in- 
stead of their sale. This plan was favorably considered on 
account of its economy, meaning, as it does, a saving of sev 
eral millions of pesos. 

“Orders have been sent to the purchasing agent of the 
Mexican railways in New York instructing him to sign the 
contracts in question. In view of the great need at present 
of engines it is hoped that, within a month after the com- 
pletion of these arrangements, the locomotives will be on 
hand.” 


Electrification of Railway in Brazil 


Recently a director of the Central of Brazil Railway, Gov- 
ernment owned and operated, presented to the Minister of 
Communications plans for the electrification of the suburban 
lines of the road and the trunk line from Barra to Pirahy, 
as well as general plans for the suburban service and _ the 
closing of the roadbed from the main station to Deodoro, 
writes Commercial Attaché J. E. Philippi, Rio de Janeiro 

The Commission chose the type of high tension, continu- 
ous current for the suburban service, and recommended that 
the current be purchased from one of the existing power com- 
panies rather than have the company install a plant of its 
own. 

The approximate cost of the rolling stock, substations, 
aerial lines, etc., is estimated at $4,307,377. This does not 
include the cost of car sheds at the main station and at Deo- 
doro. 

The first work to be undertaken will be fencing in and 
raising the level of the track in order to avoid accidents. It 
is believed that by closing in the lines the revenues of the 
suburban service will be greatly increased, as such a step 
will facilitate a better fiscalization of the passenger receipts. 
This work will probably cost about $1,398,238, the estimate 
being based on the prevailing prices of materials. 

The director added that in case the total amount required 
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for this work was not available during the present fiscal 
vear, it would at least be well to begin the work of closing 
the line, as a half million dollars was appropriated for this 
purpose in the budget law for this year. 

Upon receipt of the plans, the Minister of Communications 
approved them and directed that the work of closing in the 
line from the central station to Deodoro be initiated. 


Manual Versus Automatic Block Signals 
(From the Railway Gazette, London.) 


The visions which enthusiasts over American operating 
methods, after a visit to the United States, had of our 
lines being protected by automatic signals, and signal boxes 
and signalmen dispensed with, have never materialized. 
Conditions in the two countries differed and were not ex- 
actly comparable. The main reason for automatic signaling 
being adopted and making progress in the United States 
was the scarcity of labor for signalmen, while a factor 
which led to the growth of automatic signalling was that 
the concurrent interlocking of the points was ignored. Here, 
on the contrary, labor was plentiful and cheap; moreover, 
points and signals on passenger-carrying lines had to be 
concentrated and interlocked. The compelling argument 
against any change was, however, the fact that, different to 
the almost universal condition in the United States, our lines 
were already signalled—the signal-boxes, signals and signal- 
men were established. Added to these difficulties in the 
way of introducing automatic signalling into this country was 
another, less tangible but harder to overcome. This was the 
conservatism of the British operating officer. Put before him 
the suggestion that an intermediate signal-box be closed and 
replaced by automatic signals and he would at once express 
his surprise at the suggestion. How useful that box would 
be in the event of a breakdown! And, proceeding, he would 
point out that a signalman could see that the tail-lamp was 
on a passing train, that no passenger was giving signals of 
alarm, that no loads had shifted and that there was no fire 
in the train. The fact that an automatic signal would work 
«ll night and all day Sunday without extra pay, required no 
holidays or relief, was never asleep, did the work cheaper 
than a man and never made a mistake, was not allowed to 
favor ghe substitution of the frail human agent by a reliable 
machin. 

The situation is now, however changed. The payment of 
higher wages to signalmen, the introduction of the eight-hour 
cay and other costly improved conditions of service are mak- 
ing the situation as to the cost of labor more comparable with 
that to be found in the United States. Consequently some of 
the objections that led to the rejection of automatic signaling 
no longer have the weight they had. This is so obvious that 
there is no necessity for us to labor the point, nor equally, at 
this present day, is it necessary for us to indicate how the 
provision of automatic signals would allow for, we should 
say, one-third of the signal-boxes in this country to be closed 
either wholly or in part. All those at busy stations and at 
junctions must be retained, but those where the main duty 
of a signalman is to put trains “in block” and where not 
more than a dozen trains have traffic to attach or detach in 
the 24 hours could, we submit, be closed except when it is 
necessary to switch them in for traffic purposes. Where, in 
particular, we think such automatic signaling might be in- 
troduced first is on the many stretches of “direct” line opened 
within the last 15 or 20 years over which there is little local 
traffic and, consequently, no other work for the signalmen 
to do than to put the trains “in block.” 

Automatic signaling differs from that manually operated 
in that the distance between the signals, and, therefore, the 
length of the sections, is governed by the placing of the sig- 
nal-boxes, which are, in the main, determined by other con- 
ditions—the locality of a station or a siding—which bear no 
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relation to the volume of traffic, which latter should be the 
ruling factor. Given automatic signaling and the sections 
may be of the best length to suit the traffic. Again—and this 
is important—they can be varied to suit any changes of speed 
due to varying gradients or the approach to busy centers. 
Thus, there is obtained fairly uniform running, which is a 
valuable factor. More than this is gained. ‘Traffic is got 
over the road quicker. This will be a more valuable asset 
in the future than in the past, because (a) consignments are 
more costly and all time they spend in travel is capital lying 
idle; (b) locomotive power and rolling-stock are dearer, 
and the shorter the time per journey the more got out of 
them; (c) the earning power per mile will be increased. In 
making these claims for automatic signaling we are, we 
admit, conscious of the fact that in order to win success there 
must be terminals to suit; it is no use speeding up trains if 
there be no accommodation at the end of the journey to re- 
ceive them. ‘This, however, is another story and one that 
cannot fairly be brought in to condemn automatic signaling. 

An advantage we enjoy in urging the adoption of our pro- 
posals is that we are recommending something that is an 
acknowledged success. It may be true that, beyond their 
use on the rapid transit lines of London, there are but two 
installations of automatic signals of any length in this coun- 
try, but these two examples alone are sufficient to secure wider 
use now that the greater necessity has arisen. We believe 
that we are safe in saying that the automatic signals between 
Alne and Thirsk on the North Eastern Railway have post- 
poned the widening between these points, and that had the 
automatic signals between Woking and Basingstoke on the 
London and South Western been provided earlier, the con- 
version of the two lines there to four might have been delayed. 


Electric Traction in Belgium 


There is probably no country in Europe where railway 
electrification would be a more paying proposition than Bel- 
gium, says the Railway Gazette (London). In view of the 
large amount of reconstruction work that will have to be 
done on the railways in any case, the opportunity is a good 
one for considering whether it -is wise to spend money on 
restoring the steam system. Electric traction has made con- 
siderable progress even during the war, and the results of 
working for several years on the larger schemes in America 
are now available, especially on that very interesting pas- 
senger and express line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. Whatever advantages the single-phase system might 
offer on a long line, such as the Paris-Marseilles, for a 
compact area like Belgium, the high tension d.c. system 
would seem just the thing. We see an announcement in a 
contemporary that it is proposed to adopt the single-phase 
system, experimentally, on the Brussels-Antwerp line. In the 
light of all the most recent experience in electric traction, 
Belgium would hardly appear to be the country where the 
system would show to the best advantage. Equally important 
is the fact that if this single-phase system, which the Ger- 
mans made specially their own, is adopted in Belgium, it is 
bound to prejudice the British manufacturer. 


Four Electric Locomotives for 
the Swiss Federal Railways 


Following a conservative experimental plan, the operating 
officials of the Swiss federal railways ordered four different 
types of electric locomotives, two of which have recently been 
put in service. ‘Two were ordered from the Ateliere de Con- 
struction Oerlikon of Oerlikon, Switzerland, and two from 
Brown Boveri & Co., Ltd., London, England. Each com- 
pany was to supply one passenger and one freight locomotive. 
The mechanical parts of all of the four locomotives were 
supplied by the Swiss Locomotive & Machine Company, 
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Winterthur, Switzerland. ‘Ihe Oecrlikon locomotives have 
been delivered and tested on the Loetschberg Railway. 

All of the locomotives are designed to operate from over- 
head trolleys carrying 15,000-volt, single-phase power. A 
point of particular interest in connection with the design 
of these locomotives is that the same general method for 
transmitting power from the motors to the driving wheels is 
employed in all of the four designs. The motor pinions en- 
gage gears on jack shafts, which in turn are connected to 
the driving wheels by side rods. The side rod arrangement 
on the Oerlikon locomotives is quite different than that on 
the Brown Boveri locomotives. The two Oerlikon locomotives 
are of the 2-6-2 and 2-4-4-2 type, and weigh 91 and 113 
tons, respectively. ‘The two Brown Boveri locomotives are 
of the 2-4-4-2 and 2-6-6-2 type, and weigh 118.5 and 133.5 
tons, respectively. 


Chilian Railway Development 

The lamentable condition of the Chilian State Railway 
system, writes George Mallett to the Weekly Bulletin of the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, is 
now universally recognized as being responsible for serious 
delay in the natural progress of the country. The industriés 
and developing interests are not supported by the necessary 
railway service, which is practically doing (with difficulty) 
what it was expected to do some 10 or 15 years ago. 

Without the advantages of the necessary modern innova- 
tions, there are serious deficiencies in the ordinary indispens- 
able rolling stock, which the general management is abso- 
lutely unable to replenish from year to year, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of making both ends meet. Now with a deficit on 
the annual budget amounting to $8,000,000 in the face of a 
national crisis, it is realized that a loan is necessary to place 
the system in a position to earn expenses and to assist in the 
development of the nation’s trade and industry. 

The amount of this loan has been fixed at or about $32,- 
000,000 which it is proposed to distribute as follows: 
$3,700,000 on the electrification of the first section (Val- 
paraiso to Santiago), $2,400,000 for electric locomotives, 
$1,820,000 for cost of double lines, $1,200,000 for recon- 
struction and reinforcement of bridges; $1,000,000 for new 
branch lines and sidings; $6,600,000 for buildings; $3,100,- 
000 for workshops; $5,200,000 for the purchase of equip- 
ment; $1,500,000 for signalling system and points service; 
$1,120,000 for automatic brakes, $800,000 for mechanical 
coalers, bunkers, etc. 


The British Ways and Communications 
Bill Out of Committee 
[From the Railway Gazette, London.] 


After being under discussion for 18 days, covering the 
period from April 1 to May 28, the Ways and Communica- 
tions Bill has emerged from the committee stage practically 
unaltered. Despite the strong attacks made by dock, harbor 
and road authorities they are still included; notwithstanding 
the powerful arguments that a system of bureaucracy would 
be installed the powers of the Minister remain unaltered 
except to the extent that he is to have advisory councils— 
whose advice he is not, however, bound to follow—and though 
several speakers found much virtue in the privately-owned 
railway wagon its sponsors failed to get much support. 
Numerous concessions, naturally, were made as the proceed- 
ings progressed, but once only was the government defeated. 

On May 6 the clauses relating to the Advisory Committee 
as to any revision of rates, fares, tolls, etc., were agreed to. 
Later in the proceedings other advisory committees were pro- 
posed and then—May 13—the Home Secretary, in opposing 
the addition of further bodies, said that there was a provi- 
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sion in the bill that if injury or loss were caused to under- 
takings compensation would be paid. There could be no 
compensations to the public in regard to revision in rates, 
and it was for that reason that a statutory advisory commit- 
tee had been given in that case. 

On May 6 the government escaped defeat by 18 votes to 
17 only on a proposed amendment that, without the consent 
of any harbor, dock or pier authority, no part of an under- 
taking should be taken possession of unless the whole were 
taken. The following day an amendment that the Minister 
be responsible for the acts and defaults of his servants was 
accepted, also a provision that the expression “transport 
services by water” should not include any services that could 
not be established under existing statutory powers—this dis- 
posed of the inclusion of coastwise shipping. 

On May 13 a debate as to further advisory councils oc- 
curred. Sir Eric Geddes was willing to have such commit- 
tees “for giving him advice and assistance in connection 
with such matters affecting the exercise and performance of 
his powers and duties as may be referred to them by the 
Minister,” but Joynson Hicks would make the reference to 
the committee compulsory. Sir Eric proposed a modifica- 
tion, but this was rejected by 21 votes to 19 only to be fol- 
lowed by Joynson Hicks’ amendment being itself rejected 
by 22 to 20. All that day and the following Sir Eric Geddes’ 
new clause was discussed, and eventually “a panel of ex- 
perts” was accepted, also the provision that “Before exercis- 
ing any of the powers under Section 3 (1) (b) or directing 
the establishment of new transport services by land or water 
the Minister shall, provided he considers the question in- 
volved to be one of sufficient importance to justify such a 
reference, refer the matter to a committee selected by him 
from the said panel.” Even to this wording some amend- 
mends were made on May 15. 

On that date a new clause was brought up, and read a 
second time, authorizing the Minister to establish and work 
transport services by land or water, provided that (1) if the 
establishment of any such service will involve an origina! 
capital expenditure exceeding £1,000,000 an Order in Coun- 
cil, approved by both Houses, would be necessary, and (2) 
“where it appears to the Minister that the establishment of 
any such service could properly be undertaken by the owners 
of any existing undertaking the Minister shall not himself 
establish the service without first giving to such owners an 
opportunity of establishing the service. . . .”. On May 20, 
a brief sitting was devoted entirely to a new clause as to the 
transfer of officers and servants. This covered three points. 
First, the pensionable rights of an officer or servant with a 
railway company were to be protected during the two-year 
period in the event of his transfer to the Ministry; i.e., if 
the railways reverted to the companies after the two years the 
man would be in the same position as though he had been 
continuously in the particular railway company’s service. 
Second, no man should be permanently transferred to the 
Ministry without his consent. Third, for a temporary trans- 
fer the consent of both the railway company and the man 
was necessary. It is provided that the consent should not be 
unreasonably withheld, this being necessary in order to pre- 
vent a man refusing reasonable work and then claiming com- 
pensation for having lost his position. Little of interest 
happened the following day, but on the 22nd the compen- 
sation clause was settled. The question of the privately- 
owned wagon was discussed later and the following conclu- 
sions reached: (1) authority for purchase has to be obtained 
by an Order in Council, the draft of which has to be ap- 
proved by both Houses; and (2) that England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland are separated in this matter but, if, 
in any one of these divisions, wagons used for the convey- 
ance of any particular class of traffic be purchased all wagons 
so used in the division affected must be purchased. 





June Meeting of the Signal Division, A. R. A. 


Handling Trains by Signal Indication Without Orders; 
Contracts and Other Problems Considered 


the Engineering section of the American Railroad As- 

sociation was held at the Breakers hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., on June 26 and 27, with 125 active and junior mem- 
bers, 97 associate members and 48 guests in attendance. R. 
E. Trout (St. L.-S. F.). chairman of the division occupied 
the chair and H. S. Balliet (N. Y. C.) acted as secretary of 
the meeting. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director of. the Northwestern 
region, United States Railroad Administration and president 
of the American Railroad Association addressed the meeting 
on Tuesday morning. Mr. Aishton said in part: “I want to 
have a little get-together talk with you. I have been a mem- 
ber of your Association for a good many years and I am 
glad I have been, because I get your proceedings and all the 
literature you put up. It has been a liberal education for 
any railroad man and particularly for me because if there 
was phase of railroad work that I knew nothing about, even 
though I was a president, it was the signal business. I am 
familiar with the work you have done. In the matter of 
standardization alone your Association through deliberations 
such as are going on here, and often given but little en- 
couragement by the railroads in the past has achieved mar- 
velous results. You have a large number of standard prints 
and plans and in that direction you have done a great deal in 
bringing the railroads together. 

“There is a tremendous field before you. As I under- 
stand it, fully 80 per cent of the railroads in the United 
States are today taking your dictum as law. If you recom- 
mend a thing they take it. I desire to say to you that the un- 
derlying thought of the American Railway Association is to 
make that 100 per cent. I notice that your presiding officer 
said at the last meeting ‘the same old scrappers will be in 
evidence.’ I want to tell you that the scrappers in an as- 
sociation are the ones that make it. One time in the old 
American Railroad Association we had a fight in the old 
train rules committee over inviting members of the Train 
Despatchers Association and the Signal Association to come 
in and talk to us on some technical points involved. The 
western idea prevailed and the men were finally called in. 
Ever since that time they have taken a prominent part in the 
various matters that come up before the Association.” 

Speaking of the railroad situation Mr. Aishton said: ‘We 
have a pretty hard job ahead of us. But as I look ahead it 
looks a little different than it did a year or two years ago, 
the roads are going to be a little bit different and there must 
be more coordination. There must be more standardization 
as between railroads and a closer working together on their 
part. At present the government exercises a big power, and 
it has been for good. The things accomplished on the rail- 
roads during the war could not have been accomplished under 
private management, simply because you could not coor- 
dinate the resources of the entire community, doing the 
things absolutely necessary in winning the war and so there 
can be no criticism of what the government has done. But 
when government control lets go, where are we going? Are 
we going back to the place we were before? In my opinion 
no, and I believe this Association and these various sections 
of the A. R. A. all working together and coordinating, will 
make a better and more economical transportation machine. 
A better transportation machine is going to be the one power 
in the United States that is going to stand between the rail- 
roads and government ownership because if railroad men do 
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not control this situation and do not run our roads in the most 
economical manner to afford the best service to the public, 
there is only one alternative, and that, in my opinion, is gov- 
ernment ownership.” 

The secretary made a short report on routine matters and 
explained that due to the labor situation and other causes it 
had been impossible to mail out the advance notices contain- 
ing the committee reports prior to the time of the meeting. 

The most interesting discussions of the meeting were 
brought out by the reports on the location of take-siding indi- 
cators and upon the standard form of contracts. A variety 
of opinions were expressed as to the proper location of a 
take-siding indicator and also as to whether it should be con- 
nected with the signal system or considered as an entirely 
separate adjunct. When the standard form of contract was 
presented for discussion the manufacturers entered a strong 
protest against the adoption of the clauses covering risks and 
indemnities. It was stated that no indemnity company would 
insure the contractor at any reasonable figure where he is 
made responsible for consequential damages. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The first report discussed was that of Committee No. 9— 
Wires and Cables. W. H. Elliott (N. Y. C. Lines East) 
chairman of the committee submitted an oral report on the 
testing of tape in using various size mandrels and stated that 
it was the intention of the committee to use a %4-in. mandrel 
on which to wind tape. It was found that a certain amount 
of flow in the compound affected the rate of winding and un- 
winding. ‘This committee expects to present recommenda- 
tions to the September meeting. 

Committee No. 5—Maintenance and Operation, L. R. 
Mann (M. P.), chairman, submitted a short report on 
methods of handling trains by signal indication without train 
orders and the preparation of rules and regulations for sig- 
nal maintainers. ‘This committee has previously submitted a 
report on the first subject for single track operation while this 
report refers to double track operation. The committee said 
in part: “The operation of trains by signal indications, with- 
out the use of written train orders, although practiced on but 
a relatively small mileage in this country, possesses important 
advantages which appeal to students of railroad operating 
problems. It is well understood that under the old train 
despatching system a good deal of time is lost in slowing 
down or stopping trains for the issuance of orders. In these 
days of heavy traffic and other difficulties, in the efforts to 
secure the largest possible tonnage movement it would seem 
well worth while for managements to study the advantages of 
operation by signal indication without written train orders. 
Automatic block signals promote safety of operation and ex- 
pedite traffic, but the highest efficiency with such signals is 
not realized where the train despatching system is retained in 
the old form. Not only is time lost in slowing up and stop- 
ping trains for orders but orders cannot usually be issued at 
passing tracks and cross overs that lie between train order sta- 
tions, under the old form.”’ The report on this subject was 
accepted as information. The committee decided to prepare 
examination papers with questions and answers based on the 
rules at present in the R. S. A. manual; any additional rules 
which may be deemed desirable by the sub-committee to 
which this subject has been assigned, will be called to the at- 
tention of the entire committee. This was accepted as a 
progress report. 
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Committee No. 8—Alternating Current Automatic Block 
Signaling, C. H. Morrison (N. Y. N. H. & H.) chairman, 
deviated somewhat from its assignments and revised the gen- 
eral provisions, standard sections and general electric re- 
quirements and brought up-to-date unit specifications pre- 
viously submitted and printed in the manual for, as the ad- 
vance in alternating current signaling has been rapid, it was 
deemed necessary to bring these specifications up-to-date. In 
addition the committee submitted a specification for position 
light signals and also one for color light signals. Con- 
siderable discussion arose over the wording of a number of 
the clauses as certain standard clauses differed from the 
wording in other specifications. Finally a motion was made 
and passed that the Committee of Direction appoint a com- 
mittee to standardize clauses and phrases. It was further 
moved that the specifications, after revision, be submitted to 
letter ballot at the September meeting. It was recommended 
by the committee that the specifications for alternating cur- 
rent electric generators be withdrawn from the manual as a 
revised specification for alternators covers this subject. The 
committee also recommended that the specification for single- 
pha° track transformers, 250 volts or less, be eliminated 
fre ie manual as this is also covered in other specifica- 
tions. On a vote these recommendations were carried. 


SIGNALING PRACTICE 


Committee No. 10—Signaling Practice, J. A. Peabody (C. 
& N. W.), chairman, submitted a report on only two of the 
subjects assigned to it. The report on automatic train con- 
trol consisted of a list of references on this subject, prepared 
by the Library Bureau of Railway Economies. The other 
subject reported on was divided into two parts, (1), the ap- 
plication of aspect indicating that train must take siding at a 
non-interlocking switch, (2), the application of aspect indi- 
cating that 19 or 31 orders are to be delivered. A 
questionnaire was sent to all the signal engineers of the 
country and the following questions were asked with reference 
to the application of aspect indicating that trains must take 
sidings at an non-interlocked switch: 

(1) Is the proper location of the take-siding indicator at 
a point not less than braking distance from the switch, in 
connection with whose approach it is used? Answer: Yes, 
11; No. 4. Recommend locating take-siding indicators at 
switch, 17. 

(2) If it is convenient to apply the take-siding indicator to 
an existing signal, shall the signal under which it is applied be 
caused to display a stop, approach or clear indication when the 
indicator is displayed instructing train to take siding, or shall 
this be left to the discretion of the signal engineer to ar- 
range the control according to the local necessities? Answer: 
Recommend signal above indicator stop, 17. Left to discre- 
tion of signal engineer, 6. Recommend signal above indicator 
indicate proceed, 4. 

(3) Shall the signal in the rear of the take-siding indicator 
be caused to display an approach indication when the indicator 
is displayed instructing trains to take siding? Answer: Signal 
in the rear to display caution, 25; non-commital,-8; roads not 
using take-siding indicator, 35. 

Three questions were asked with regard to the application 
of aspect-indicating what 19 or 31 orders are to be delivered. 

Question (1) What aspect is used for the transmission of 
information that 19 or 31 orders are to be delivered? 

Question (2) Is the same aspect used for both? 

Answers to questions 1 and 2: (a) Home interlocking or 
station signal at stop for issuance either of 19 or 31 orders, 37. 
(b) With lamp or flag displayed in addition thereto, 14. (c) 
Answers non-commital, 6. (d) Signal displayed at 45 deg. for 
issue of 19 orders, 10. (e) Signal wigwagged until acknowl- 
edged by engineman for issue of 19 orders, 2. (f) Signal at 45 
deg. for issuance of caution cards, 1. 

Question (3) Do you consider it essential that different as- 
pects be used to indicate issuance of 19 or 31 orders? 

Answers: Yes, 21; No, 20; non-commital, 16. 

It is the practice on the Baltimore & Ohio to locate a take- 
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siding indicator on the signal governing the switch. If the 
signal is located at the switch the take-siding indicator is lo- 
cated on it. The signal displays stop while the signal in the 
rear dsplays caution. If the indicator is located on the sig- 
nal 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 ft. away from the switch, the signal 
above then indicates caution and the signal in the rear also 
indicates caution. At night a reflected light is used on the 
take-siding indicator. 

On the Erie such an indication is placed approximately 
200 ft. in advance of the switch governed and is fixed on the 
mast above which is an automatic signal. The lower arm is 
caused to indicate a 45 deg. position by the operator and the 
top arm then indicates stop. 

In the discussion F. ‘W. Pfleging (U. P.) expressed his 
belief that the take-siding indicator should be placed at the 
switch with a distant indication. If no distant indication is 
used it should then be placed at not less than breaking dis- 
tance from the switch. A. H. Rudd (P. R. R.) considered it 
a very great problem to determine whether a take-siding in- 
dicator should be linked up with the signal system or not and 
its solution was a very important matter. After the discus- 
sion the subject was referred back to the committee for fur- 
ther consideration. 

With reference to the aspect indicating that 19 or 31 orders 
are to be delivered, C. A. Christofferson (N. P.) stated the 
practice on his road is to give an engineman advance in- 
formation in automatic signal territory while in other terri- 
tory a 19 order is indicated by the 45 deg. position of the 
board. 

F. W. Pfleging (U. P.) said that in over 2,200 miles of 
automatic signal territory the Union Pacific has been using 
19 orders for making meeting points for seven years. The 31 
orders are used for signing for timetables. Trains to be run 
against current of traffic are stopped and run on 31 orders. The 
trains order boards are operated on the normal danger plan 
and the engineman has to whistle for the signal. A. H. Rudd 
(P. R. R.) stated that the practice on his road is to hold the 
block signal at stop and display the order flag or light until 
the train acknowledges the order board and stops, then the 
signal is cleared. 

A. R. Fugina (L. & N.) said that on his road a normal 
danger train order signal used independent of the automatic 
signal system and the train orders boards. The enginemen 
are required to whistle for the board. About ten years ago 
they began to make a practice of using the home signal at in- 
terlocking plants as the train order signal but a majority of 
the operating officers were in favor of a separate signal indi- 
cation for this purpose. In manual block territory a four- 
arm signal is used, the two top arms governing the block 
while the two lower arms are used for train orders. A 45 
deg. position of the train order arm indicates 2 19 order. 
The report was accepted as information. 

Committee No. 6—Standard Designs, F. P. Patenall (B. 
& O.), chairman, presented three new drawings covering a 
standard switch lamp, train marker lamp and highway cross- 
ing gate lamp. The meeting adopted for submission to let- 
ter ballot a design for a switch lamp (cylindrical type). A 
design of train marker lamp was referred back to the com- 
mittee after additional information had been received from 
the meeting. The drawing of the highway crossing gate lamp 
was also referred back to the committee for further considera- 
tion and it was suggested that the committee consider the use 
or design of a spring on the lamp or handle to prevent the 
light from being jarred out. It was also suggested that a 
53@ in. lamp be adopted instead of the 4 in. one and that a 
hanger should be designed for use on the gate to which the 
lamp is attached. 


THE SEcOND Day’s SESSION 


Committee No. 7—Direct Current Relays, E. G. Stradling 
(C. I. & L.) chairman, submitted specification for lifting 
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armature, neutral type, direct current relays. There was a 
long discussion over paragraph 2-6, page 189 of the June 
Journal reading “All moving parts shall be inclosed in a 
weather-proof dust-proof case, the sides of which shall be of 
glass of such transparency that the parts within the case may 
be visible for inspection. A screened breather opening, in 
the base of the case, adaptable for closing shall be provided.” 
The discussion hinged over whether a relay should be al- 
lowed to breathe. 

F. W. Pfleging (U. P.) said that in certain mountainous 
districts on his line extreme changes of temperature occurring 
in a period of a few hours made relays sweat, causing quite a 
little water to collect in them. This matter was taken care of 
by proper ventilation of relays. In other sections where con- 
siderable rain existed this trouble was not experienced. 

E. W. Kolb (B. R. & P.) said that the breather opening 
was not for ventilation but was provided to equalize the pres- 
sure of air inside the glass case to that existing outside and 
that it was due to an unequal pressure between the two sides 
that caused the gasket to allow water to work into the relay. 
F. L. Dodson (G. R. S. Co.) said that some of his cus- 
tomers preferred to have relays incased air tight. 

The wall type is not adopted to the construction of the 
breathing apparatus, as proposed. 

W. H. Elliott (N. Y. C.) has 40,000 wall type relays in 
wooden cases with no special provisions for ventilation and 
has had no trouble from water. After many expressions of 
views F. P. Patenall (B. & O.) moved to eliminate the para- 


-graph requiring a “breather” but the motion was lost by a 


large majority. 

Paragraph 6-b, on page 190, of the June Journal reading 
“a non-adjustable stop-pin of phosphor bronze shall be 
placed under each core near the edge furthest from the bear- 
ing, protruding .010 in. from the underside of the core or 
the upper side of the armature for safety purposes” produced 
considerable discussion. Mr. Dodgson felt it would be a 
mistake to put this back in the specification as moisture con- 
densing on these pins and cores would allow the armature to 
freeze fast during cold weather, causing a false clear signal 
indication. E. G. Hawkins (N. Y. C.) felt there was a ne- 
cessity for two stop pins to maintain a proper air gap be- 
cause the trunnions of the relays cannot be relied on to re- 
main as they were when first installed. After relays are old 
the trunnions become worn so that an unequal bearing or 
pull may take place. 

The chairman moved that the report be accepted as a 
progress report and the motion was carried. 


Standard Form of Contract 


Committee No. 12—Contracts, R. C. Johnson (B. R. T.) 
chairman, submitted a standard form of contract for execu- 
tion with the contracting signal company for the installation 
of interlocking plants and block signals. G. A. Blackmore 
(U. S. & S. Co.) presented a strong protest against the adop- 
tion of a clause making the contractor responsible for con- 
sequential damages, stating that no indemnity company will 
insure the contractor at any reasonable figure, for such vague 
liabilities. No contractor can take such a risk; but a rail- 
road, being a large concern, can establish contingent funds 
which will cover all risks. As the clause is drawn, a single 
accident could bankrupt the largest signal company. W. J. 
Gillingham (Hall Switch & Signal Company), S. G. John- 
son (General Railway Signal Company) and Paul Renshaw 
(the Federal Signal Company) concurred in Mr. Blackmore’s 
statement and argument. The representatives of the manu- 
facturers seemed to think they had not been accorded proper 
recognition, but Mr. Elliott, speaking for the committee, said 
that a full conference had been had with them. The members 
of the committee had been guided largely by the law officers 
of the railroads; and their proposals were similar to those in 
the forms approved by the American Railway Engineering 
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Association. It was stated that the New York ‘Central has 
experienced no difficulty in getting work done under its form 
of contract, which is fully as rigid as that proposed by the 
commmittee. 

To the argument that this form was similar to the forms 
used by contractors for the kinds of work done for railroads 
Mr. Johnson replied that the conditions are not parallel; a 
signal company comes in at the end of the work and has to 
incur varied dangers because trains are already in operation. 
Mr. Rudd (P. R. R.) thought Mr. Johnson was rather one- 
sided, but, he said, the committee has learned the other wav 
and the clause ought to be rewritten. ; 

There was objection to the clause providing for the im- 
position of a penalty for delay; the general view being that 
no railroad uses this. The committee had put this in so as 
to provide a suitable form of words in case the condition 
should be desired but, Mr. Johnson said, this will encourage 
some obscure road to insist on the penalty when otherwise it 
would not have been thought of. 

Objection was made to the sweeping character of the para- 
graph providing that omissions on plans or on specifications 
should not prevent the purchaser from getting all that was 
reasonably required; and the meeting finally voted, by a large 
majority, to cut out the words “or anything not expressly set 
forth in either plans or specifications, but which neverthe- 
less is obviously necessary or implied.” 

The report was accepted as one of progress, including also 
a clause, not printed, requiring the contractor to guarantee 
not only his own apparatus but any provided by another con- 
tractor, or by the railroad company. In this connection Mr. 
Blackmore felt it unfair for one contractor to guarantee the 
reliable operation of apparatus manufactured by other con- 
tractors when this apparatus was furnished on the express 
instruction of the purchaser. 


It was moved and carried that the report be accepted as a 
progress report. 


D. C. Automatic Block Signaling 


Committee No. 4—Direct Current Automatic Block Sig- 
naling, C. F. Stoltz (C. C. C. & St. L.) chairman, presented, 
as information, a proposed specification for direct current 
motor-operated signal mechanism. After brief discussion 
this was accepted; also a sketch, on a loose sheet distributed 
to the members, showing a proposed connection from rail to 
bootleg which has been developed on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. Mr. Rudd (Penn.), is using in alternating current sig- 
naling, a %%4 in. sash cord connection. ‘This has proved 
quite satisfactory. This connection can be hit with a pick 
several times and yet not be damaged. G. H. Dryden, a 
member of the committee, thought the proposed design lacked 
flexibility, for trackmen cannot be made to renew joints with- 
out changing the location, sometimes three or four feet, 
one way or the other. The connection to the rail ought 
to be made three or four ties away from the joint, and 
then follow along the ‘rail as shown in the drawing. 
Mr. Eck (Southern Railway), thought it very desirable 
to have connection on both sides of the rail. He uses capping 
of design similar to that shown by the committee. Mr. 
Fugina (L. & N.) asked members to consider this arrange- 
ment with a view to trying it; he desires to learn the results 
of more extended experience. The sketch was received as in- 
formation. 

Committee 16—Standard Clauses and Sections is a new 
committee appointed by the Committee of Direction. It will 
be the duty of this committee to standardize the various 
clauses and sections in the different specifications as adopted 
by the association. F. B. Wiegand, signal engineer, New 
York Central, Lines West, was appointed chairman. W. J. 
Eck, signal and electrical engineer, Southern Railway and 
F. P. Patenall, signal engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, were the 
other two members appointed. 
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Committee No. 11—Batteries and Switchboards, R. B. Els- 
worth (N. Y. C.), chairman, presented a specification for 
primary battery jars, consisting of eight paragraphs. Some 
of these paragraphs were discussed briefly and were left in 
the hands of the committee for further conference with the 
manufacturers. This specification provides that the jars 
shall be furnished in multiples of the contents of a standard 
package. Small packages, although costing more than large 
packages for the same number of jars, are economical in the 
end by saving repacking in making shipments from the store- 
house to the field. The committee proposes that, for testing, 
the rule shall be one jar in 10 or two in 20. 

Instructions for the installation and handling of caustic 
soda batteries, presented by this committee were discussed at 
some length. Clause 2-c provides that cells or parts should 
not be unpacked except as required for use. This was criti- 
cised as interfering sometimes with economical handling. 
Some railroads check material before paying for it; others 
must unpack because of fire risk. 

The rule for setting up new cells refers to the standard jar; 
but thousands of old jars are in use and there is need of de- 
tailed instructions as to right quantity and proportion of so- 
lutions for different classes of jars. Mr. Elsworth suggested 
that committee No. 5 should draft suitable instructions to 
maintainers. 

On motion of Mr. Fugina the meeting voted to eliminate 
paragraph 7 providing for the use of lamps to keep batteries 
from freezing in cold weather, the general sentiment being 
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that a rule of this kind needs to be much more detailed. 
Maintainers are liable to use lamps unnecessarily. After fur- 
ther discussion it was voted to accept this data as informa- 
tion and refer it to Committee No. 5. 


Other Reports 


Committee No. 2—Mechanical Interlocking, C. j. Kello- 
way (A. C. L.) chairman, presented a specification for 
mechanical interlocking machine having improved Saxby & 
Farmer locking and a specification for locking, establishing 
uniformity and sequence. After some discussion the report 
of the committee was accepted to be submitted to the annual 
meeting for letter ballot and inclusion in the manual. 

Committee 3—Power Interlocking, F. B. Wiegand (N. Y. 
C.) chairman, submitted a report on specification for uni- 
versal electric motor, switch operating and _ locking 
mechanism, first and second range voltage. This had been 
submitted at previous meetings and consideration has been 
given to the various criticisms and recommendations made 
before it has been revised to meet such criticisms and ‘recom- 
mendations as, in the opinion of the committee, it thought ad- 
visable. The specifications for power interlocking machines 
were again submitted, after various criticisms and recom- 
mendations as made at previous meetings had received con- 
sideration. After brief discussion it was moved and carried 
that the specifications be accepted for presentation to the an- 
nual meeting for approval and submission to letter ballot for 
inclusion in the manual. 


How Operating Capacity Can Be Increased’ 


Terminals Are Limiting Factor. Suggestions for Improving 
Intermediate Transfer Roads 


By E. H. Lee 
President, Chicago & Western Indiana, Chicago 


Tt IS THE OPINION of many well-informed railroad men 

that the transportation work to be performed by the rail- 

roads of the country during the coming winter will be 
from 20 to 40 per cent greater than that performed last 
winter, if traffic conditions reasonably to be expected are 
to be met. This increase is caused largely by reason of the 
various governmental activities necessary in the work of 
winning the present war, although the ordinary business of 
the country is keeping up in surprising volume. The need 
for fuel is greater than ever, although that portion handled 
along our eastern seaboard by vessel must now be handled 
by rail. Prompt deliveries of other war materials in heavy 
volume are imperative if the work of properly maintaining 
and supplying our fighting force abroad is to continue. 
Food materials and products must be moved to the seaboard 
promptly and troop movements are increasing the demands 
upon the passenger facilities of the country. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss the existing situation on the 
railroads of the country with a view to determining what 
can be done within the next four or five months toward 
improving existing conditions, in order that the railroads 
may be more nearly able to meet the demands that will 
then be made upon them. 

The transportation work of the country is being handled 
by the railroads at the present time in greater volume than 
ever before and with reasonable despatch. It will be re- 





*From an appendix to a preliminary report of the Yards and Terminals 
committee of the American Railway Engineering Association published in 
Bulletin 208. 


membered, however, that conditions in the summer season 
lend themselves to maximum transportation effort, whereas 
during the winter season this maximum effort is necessarily 
reduced. Congestion on the railways propagates itself rap- 
idly and causes further congestion. In the last analysis 
congestion is the chief enemy of railroad transportation be- 
cause it interferes with the one purpose of the railroads— 
the movement of traffic. 


Terminals the Limiting Factor 


It will doubtless be conceded that the facilities of the rail- 
roads are relatively much greater for handling traffic out- 
side of the more important terminals than within them, and 
therefore the inference seems plain that in order to secure 
the maximum improvement, any measures looking toward 
an increase in their capacity for handling traffic next winter 
should be directed toward the terminals rather than toward 
the open country lines. 

If prompt authority is secured, yards for the storage of 
cars may be provided either adjacent to, or at points outside 
of and beyond important terminals, where land is cheap and 
construction is easy, and this car storage, if provided, will 
doubtless be of great value in keeping tracks in working 
yards sufficiently clear, so that they may be reasonably open 
for the receipt and necessary classification of business. It 
seems certain, however, that the only improvements in track 
facilities which can reasonably be expected to be available 
next winter within the larger terminals themselves will be 
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those secured by so-called co-ordination, with the better bal- 
anced and therefore more complete use thereby secured. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that any rearranged use of 
existing track facilities should be carefully investigated, and 
adopted with caution, because many cases have and will 
occur in which suggested changes are only of superficial 
advantage and would probably be an actual disadvantage, 
considering the situation as a whole. 


Principal Causes of Congestion 


Two of the principal causes of congestion in terminals, 
which in turn act in a vicious circle with congestion itself, 
each to cause the growth of the other, are dead time and the 
rehandling of cars. It is safe to say that any method or 
practice which secures the maximum reduction in dead time, 
and in the rehandling of cars, will also secure maximum 
reduction in the congestion of terminals, and therefore max- 
imum increase in the efficiency of the railroads of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

For the purpose of this discussion, dead time is limited 
to and may be defined as time spent by the train crew after 
an engine has been manned, in getting out of the round- 
house, pulling up to and coupling onto the train, testing the 
air, etc., at the outgoing end of the trip; time lost in setting 
out and picking up; and time spent in putting away the 
train, with the various similar attendant operations at the 
incoming end. This so-called dead time thus defined is to 
be distinguishable from time spent in actually passing over 
the road. Its serious effect in terminal operation is not 
generally appreciated, being of much less relative importance 
in open country operation than in terminal operation. This 
is true because dead time remains more or less constant, 
while running time tends to vary directly with the length 
of the run. As an illustration, assume an open country 
division 100 miles long, with the average freight running 
time over the division eight hours, as compared with a 
transfer run in a terminal 12 miles long, and an average 
running time of one hour. If the dead time is in each case 
two hours, the dead time loss on the country division is 
only 20 per cent, whereas on the transfer run it is 6674 per 
cent. This comparison may seem exaggerated, but an in- 
vestigation made by the writer some years ago, which is 
believed to have been reasonably accurate, disclosed that in 
an actual case under ordinary conditions and where no un- 
due congestion existed dead time as above defined consumed 
65 per cent of the total service time of all trains in transfer 
service. 

Rehandling cars is brought about by a number of differ- 
ent causes. Lack of proper method, as well as lack of care- 
ful and intelligent planning on the part of trainmasters, 
yardmasters, and conductors responsible for transfer move- 
ments, is partly responsible, but these causes operate during 
times of normal movement as well as during times of con- 
gestion. The great cause for rehandling is undoubtedly 
congestion, which is in turn further aggravated by the re- 
handling itself. 

The two chief requisites for the rapid and efficient 
classification of cars, in so far as facilities are con- 
cerned, are sufficient motive power and sufficient open 
track room. The best results are obtained when these two 
kinds of facilities exist in a proper ratio. It is well under- 
stood that a deficiency in track room may up to a certain 
point be equalized by a surplus of motive power, but that 
lack of open track room will not make good a deficiency in 
necessary active power. 

If the foregoing discussion is reasonably accurate as to 
the facts it may be continued with a view to determining 
their application and as to what changes may be advan- 
tageously made in prevailing methods and practices in order 
to secure an improvement. 
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At most minor terminals and junction points, direct de- 
liveries are made between the railroads, and at some po'nts 
the chief improvement possible is doubtless to be secured by 
a co-ordination of facilities when practicable, and an im- 
provement in methods, as, for instance, by the reciprocal 
delivery of cars, thereby eliminating light running. In the 
case of industries served by more than one line, it has been 
the general practice in the past for each road to handle its 
own business into and out of the same, although in one case 
familiar to the writer all such industrial deliveries have 
been handled by a terminal railroad for the tenant com- 
panies using its line for a period of over 30 years, and with 
results entirely satisfactory in the way of a reduction of both 
engine time and cost. Under the new federal operation an 
arrangement has been inaugurated at various points by which 
the business of all the railroads to and from a certain in- 
dustry or group of industries is handled by one company, 
and this practice may be expected to become general. 

On the other hand, in the terminals of many of the larger 
cities considered as a whole one or more transfer railroads 
have performed an important part in the process of receiv- 
ing and delivering cars between the various lines, and these 
transfer railroads become especially important during times 
of congestion. The transfer of cars in small terminals and 
at junction points is relatively a simple matter, and with 
proper care and attention, on the part of the railroad offi- 
cers familiar with the conditions, it ought to be put on a 
more uniformly satisfactory basis. The transfer of cars over 
a transfer railroad in a large terminal is more complicated, 
and in view of the difference in the service performed, as 
between railroads of this kind, an analysis in each case 
would seem desirable, to determine what changes are needed. 
One of the broader differences is that some transfer rail- 
roads are used entirely for the operation of trains handled 
by the motive power and train crews of their tenants, while 
others operate either in whole or in part with their own power 
and crews. As the more important transfer roads in large 
terminals are operated in the latter way, what follows in 
this discussion is considered as especially applicable to them. 

Certain principles follow with the reasons therefor which 
are believed to be particularly applicable to terminal transfer 
railroads which operate trains with their own power and 
crews, although some of these principles are of more gen- 
eral application: 


Terminal Transfer Railroads 


1. The operation of transfer railroads should usually be 
restricted as much as possible to the transfer of cars as dis- 
tinguished from the classification of cars. It follows that 
the through line should so far as practicable deliver its cars 
to the transfer line, classified and straightened out into cuts 
for the various through lines to which deliveries are to be 
made by the transfer line for through line account. Such a 
transfer railroad as is being considered may be compared 
to a thoroughfare connecting two camps or cantonments. 
It may be of ample width to handle all the travel between 
them, if team and foot travel is kept moving in column for- 
mation, at fair speed, and without unnecessary steps. col- 
umns having been formed in the streets and areas of the 
cantonments themselves. But if the thoroughfare is used 
as a drill ground, for the formation of columns, or as a 
recreation area, its capacity may be reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. The main tracks of most transfer railroads are 
ample for a larger volume of traffic than is handled over 
them, but in times of congestion they are frequently blocked 
at junction points, yard entrances and connections by trains 
which are unable to get into yards by reason of their crowded 
condition. These yards, in turn, are congested by an cver- 
supply of cars awaiting classification, which occupy room 
that should either be reserved for the receipt of main line 
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transfer trains or be kept for the classifications which are 
necessary and which cannot be made to advantage elsewhere. 

It should be observed that where through lines make direct 
deliveries to each other, they classify cars straight for the 
various railroads as a matter of course. There seems no 
good reason why when delivery is made through the agency 
of a transfer line the through line should not continue to 
make the required classifications, at least to a reasonable 
extent. In so far as the through business is concerned, it 
is believed that the practice of considering and using the 
transfer line as an agency for both classification and transfer, 
instead of restricting its use so far as practicable to the 
transfer of cars, is responsible for much of the congestion 
of terminals. The present practice has been the growth of 
years. Until recently the transfer road depended upon the 
through lines for much of its business, and felt in no posi- 
tion to object to the dumping of business upon it regardless 
of congestion or of how badly the deliveries might be mixed. 
Under the old conditions the responsibility of the through line 
ceased, once it had delivered its cars to the transfer or belt 
line, and every effort was accordingly made (the more con- 
gestion increased, the more strenuous the effort) to unload 
on the transfer line, regardless of ultimate consequences, 
thus “shifting responsibility.” 

With flat switching ordinarily eight or ten classifications 
are made without rehandling, a greater number being 
bunched and reclassified. An analysis will show that in 
very many cases only few classifications are required to 
straighten out a large proportion of the business. In one 
case in Chicago about 50 per cent of the through transfer 
business in one direction goes to only two railroads. If all 
cars for these lines were delivered to the belt line in straight 
cuts, approximately 50 per cent of the classification in that 
direction would disappear and much of this 50 per cent could 
be run in straight trains from terminal to terminal, thus 
eliminating dead time and helping to keep yards clear. 
Moreover, this preliminary classification could be made with 
little or no additional expense by the through line, because 
it must in any event switch out many cars, such as bad 
orders, holds, and those for other deliveries. Also a con- 
siderable amount of this preliminary classification could be 
done to advantage at the division yards of the through line 
bevond the large terminals. 

The place to control congestion is at or near the various 
points where business originates. By proper measures the 
through line may in a degree control congestion in its own 
important terminal yards, by holding back business, some- 
thing impossible to the belt line, without the help of the 
through lines. 

Business moving even in heavy volume is not congestion, 
and where they exist, belt lines if kept reasonably open and 
uncongested are the best means of keeping cars moving 
in terminals, thus avoiding congestion and blockades. 

Preliminary or advance classification as above described 
is not a theoretical measure, but has been used many times 
with success to prevent and to lift blockades in terminals. 

2. Where transfer or belt roads are of considerable length 
and where equipped with motive power to handle transfer 
trains, it is the better practice to keep foreign engines off 
the belt line, performing the transfer service with belt crews. 
Better supervision can be secured where train crews are kept 
at home. It is difficult, if not impossible, to enforce discipline 
over crews while operating on a foreign road (particularly 
against loafing on the job), even though in theory they be- 
come the employees of that road while so engaged. More- 


over, discipline and standards of performance vary on dif- 
ferent railroads, being better on some and worse on others. 
Where foreign trains and engines operate over a transfer 
road it ordinarily happens that the general movement is 
regulated by the slowest and most indifferently operated 
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train. ‘There is also a difference in the standard of power 
maintenance as between railroads. A stalled train caused 
by the engine breaking down, not steaming or being over- 
loaded, delays all following trains, and if a foreign crew, 
the railroad officers who should apply discipline have no 
direct stake in the failure, and find excuses ready to hand. 
The practice of using foreign crews on the transfer road is 
not sufficiently elastic. The crew may have a full train in 
one direction and a light train in the other, because it runs 
between two points only. The belt crew may be ordered 
to any of several points, as the business may indicate. 

3. Trains should be so made up that one engine will 
handle as many cars as far as possible. This principle is 
used in the operation of through lines very generally. Un- 
der the new federal operation trains of war material have 
heen consolidated and run solid over several different rail- 
roads without breaking up, with a saving of time and ex- 
pense. The application of the principle on transfer rail- 
roads is even more important than on the through lines, be- 
cause it is one of the best ways of reducing dead time, which, 
as we have seen, cuts so much more figure on the belt line 
than on the through line. 

4. Where track facilities permit, the through line en- 
gine should make deliveries to the belt line yard and should 
haul back its own deliveries from the belt line yard. This 
eliminates light running. It also fixes responsibility, some- 
thing of great importance during times of congestion be- 
cause it permits the prompt application of the remedy. ‘This 
presupposes that the belt line has sufficient tracks for both 
its receipts and deliveries, which will doubtless be true in 
most cases, where its yards are kept properly clear. As 
the receiving road controls its own receipts, this arrange- 
ment would give control of both receipts and deliveries to 
the belt line, because unless the through line keeps its re- 
ceiving tracks clear by taking its business, the belt line can 
shut it off, and this is as it should be. 

5. Transfer trains should be loaded to capacity so far 
as practicable, because a light train costs about as much 
and occupies the track facilities to about the same extent as 
a full train, while handling less cars. No discussion seems 
necessary of this rather obvious principle, although it .is not 
always carried out in practice. 

As will be observed, the foregoing discussion is largely 
directed toward an improvement in the operating methods 
of an intermediate transfer railroad. How important trans- 
fer railroads of this type are to the business of the country 
is shown by figures prepared by the writer in 1915 regard- 
ing one of the Chicago belt lines. With a roadbed mileage 
of only 0.012 per cent of the mileage of the whole country, 
it handled a tonnage equivalent to 1.03 per cent of the total 
tonnage of the country. Bearing in mind that terminal 
congestion retards the flow of traffic for long distances out- 
side the terminals as a dam cuts off the flow of water for 
miles above it, the vast importance of removing congestion 
and promoting the flow of traffic through terminals becomes 
apparent. 

Conclusion 

It may also be observed in conclusion that some of the 
improvements suggested as applicable to belt or transfer 
railroads, will be found of equal advantage in connection 
with the work of terminal divisions of some of the larger 
systems. 

The three things among those suggested in this discussion 
which it is believed would have especial effect in control- 
ling congestion are the construction of storage yards, out- 
side the terminals; the advance classification of transfert 
cars, to the greatest practicable extent; and an extension of 
the authority of the men in charge of terminal operations, 
whatever their rank or title, in order that they may better 
control the flow of traffic to and through the terminals. 
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One Way to Improve Operating Methods 
By Max E. Burk 


HETHER OR NOT the railroads are to be operated by our 
4 government; whether or not government ownership of 
railroads is to be our policy; whether or not the rail- 
roads are to be returned to their original owners for opera- 
tion and some revised form of regulation adopted, this much 
will still hold true—our present experience in government 
operation cost us over two hundred million dollars for the 
first twelve months, and the deficit is still rising. Remem- 
bering that government operation was undertaken entirely as 
a war measure, the cost involved is negligible compared with 
other war expenditures, but if we can gain something from 
the present experience that will prove helpful to us in the fu- 
ture, it is up to us to do so. 

The present grouping of roads into regions affords the re- 
gional directors the necessary means of making extensive 
studies pertaining to train operation and other problems 
which we have not so far succeeded in determining to our sat- 
isfaction. Now is the time when such studies can be carried 
on at a reduced expense, for the results may be applied to 
several roads instead of one. Under present conditions, when 
the regional director’s office acts as a clearing house for sev- 
eral roads, there is more data available for such studies and 
competition is not keen enough to make unfavorable results 
too costly. 

To carry on such studies it would be necessary to establish 
in each region an analytical organization whose duties should 
be confined to the weighing and scaling of operating per- 
formances on each road, suggesting improvements, determin- 
ing results of accepted and rejected suggestions, keeping in 
touch with improvements on other regions and determining 
the effects of their application to the region in question or its 
individual roads, and to establishing such daily tabs of op- 
eration as will enable them to detect irregularities, changes 
or bad practises within a day or two instead of several weeks 
after they take place. 


While few railroad men will fail to realize the necessity 
for such studies, some may ask the question, Why not make 
the present operating organizations do this work? Some may 
even go further and ask whether it does not mean that the 
operating officers are not credited with enough ability to 
entrust such work to them. This is not the case. Only 
ignorance of the conditions with which our railroad manage- 
ments have had to deal of late would cause any one to crit- 
icize or doubt their ability. Our operating officers, how- 
ever, are overloaded with work and responsibilities and 
have not the necessary time to devote to this complicated 
study. We have left the point where our inefficiencies were 
so apparent that a practical man could detect them with the 
naked eye. It now requires scientific tools merely to locate 
those leaks, much less to attempt to devise remedies and 
to see that they are carried out. Besides it would prove 
quite advantageous tc have an organization that is not 
responsible for actual operation, for such an organization 
would be inclined to be somewhat theoretical and would 
pull upward where the practical operating officer would 
tend to pull downward somewhat, allowing himself enough 
safety. The resultant of the two forces would be the happy 
medium. When we realize that railroad operating expenses 
alone reach the $400,000,000 mark per month, if we make 
merely a one per cent improvement, think what this would 
mean as an investment. 

Do our present methods of operation indicate the lack 
of analytical study? If they do, in what departments? 
To answer these two questions it will be necessary to make 
a survey of the workings of our roads in a general way 
and without hesitation to attempt to interpret the hows and 
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whys, bearing in mind that in almost all cases our railway 
officers have done the best they could under the circum- 
stances. 

How many roads have purchased large locomotives before 
they were ready for them? These locomotives in many cases 
could not be used advantageously because of such minor 
obstacles as inadequate water and coaling stations. The 
principal obstacle encountered, however, in making full 
use of the new locomotives was inadequate sidetracks, 
tracks too short to take care of the new trains. Was there 
any economy there? Not much. How, then, did it come 
about? One way of accounting for it is through the fact 
that the officers who were directly responsible for the buying 
of those locomotives could not give the question as much 
study as the men who did the selling. 

The fact that about 80 per cent of our yards and ter- 
minals have not kept pace with our facilities between ter- 
minals pleads very strongly for an analytical organization. 
Such an organization would have emphasized the fact that 
our freight is traveling only about 2 to 2% hours out of 
every 24 hours, therefore more attention should be given to 
supervising and improving that part of our system which 
has most to do with the handling of our business. In 
making up the plans and estimates for construction work, 
our engineers have been handicapped by an_ insufficient 
knowledge of yard operation. There seems to have been a 
tendency not to recognize a train until there was a locomo- 
tive on one end and a caboose on the other. The real truth 
of the matter is that when a train reaches that stage most 
of the difficult work has already been accomplished and 
there is comparatively easy sailing until the caboose is 
again taken off or placed ahead of the locomotive. The 
wind has now started blowing the other way—everywhere 
one hears about increasing terminal] facilities. 

Of course, some improvement will be made thereby, but 
the time is not very far off when it will be recognized that 
added tracks and buildings alone will not solve the question 
of congested terminals. It is more of a psychological prob- 
lem than a physical one, and it cannot be solved until this 
fact is recognized fully by our officers. 

We have reached the time when a new unit has to be 
added to the consideration of economic railroad operation, 
i. e., the Unit of Labor. The introduction of a new unit 
is quite a complicated undertaking, especially in this case, 
where there are so many artificial barriers. It, therefore, 
requires constant and careful study by an organization 
especially fitted for such purposes. 

The most successful road will be the one, which—other 
conditions being equal—will be able to haul more tonnage 
per unit of labor. In our future estimates of the benefits 
to be derived from grade reduction and the elimination of 
curvature more consideration should be given to the im- 
portance of being able to operate the road with less special- 
ized labor per ton mile. 

While an analytical organization is helpful for special 
problems, such as those indicated above, it is absolutely 
necessary for economic, efficient and satisfactory everyday 
operation. The railroads in the United States have been 
operating for the last couple of years with limited equip- 
ment. At the same time our records show that from 20 to 
repairs; that the remaining 75 to 80 per cent were actually 
on the road between terminals only from 30 to 40 per cent 
fact that our officers had all they could do to handle the 
current business, and there was no chance of retracing yes- 
terday’s work and looking for flaws. Something had to be 
very much out of line before it was changed. Our super- 
vising facilities have not kept pace with our general progress. 
The result is that, whenever for some reason it becomes 
necessary to determine actual conditions in some shop or 
roundhouse, the management invariably sends special check- 
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ers for that purpose. Why not refer to the daily report? 

To get the best out of our present facilities and to help 
make improvements in the most economic order we must 
watch closely our daily performance. Our record-breaking 
progress necessitated the breaking up of each railroad or- 
ganization into several departments, each under the super- 
vision of specialists in their respective lines. While the 
specialization was necessary to increase production, it has 
resulted in the sad experience that a man expert in his de- 
partment knows little of the workings of the other depart- 
ments. The lattér means many cross-purpose practices. To 
offset this condition we are compelled to create an organiza- 
tion whose business should be the constant analysis of the 
workings of all departments, the determination of the rela- 
tionship between different orders of the different departments. 
Such an organization should prove to be the most effective 
tool for efficient operation to our operating officers. Such an 
organization under proper co-operation will prevent unpre- 
paredness and will do away with our present apparent neces- 
sary evil—that of quantity and lessening quality. 


ra 


Reasons for the Increase in Employees* 


By Waiker D. Hines 
Director General of Railroads 


ARIOUS PUBLIC COMMENTS have been made upon the fact 
that there were about 140,000 more railroad em- 
ployees in January, 1919, than in December, 1917. 
There has been at times a disposition to assume that this fact 
indicates that under federal control there has been a laxity 
of supervision on the part of the railroad officials through- 
out the country as compared with the sort of supervision 
which would characterize those same officials under private 
control. It is wholly unjust to attribute to these railroad 
officials any such failure in their duty to the government be- 
cause the facts show that this increase in employees was due 
to entirely different and perfectly justifiable causes. These 
causes were, first, the establishment of the eight-hour day 
and, second, the exceptional amount of maintenance work 
which was performed on roadway and structures in January, 
1919. 

In December, 1917, many employees worked on the basis 
of 10 hours per day or longer, but during federal control 
and before January, 1919, the eight-hour day was put into 
effect for railroad employees. The adoption of the eight- 
hour day therefore made it necessary either to work many 
classes of employees overtime (and frequently at punitive 
rates of overtime) or to obtain more employees to perform the 
same number of hours of labor. Overtime is undesirable and 
costly and hence the proper policy is to obtain enough em- 


ployees to avoid working overtime except in emergencies. | 


The principal cause, therefore, for the increase in the num- 
ber of employees, has been the adoption of the eight-hour day. 
This radical change for the protection of railroad labor makes 
it necessary to consider the number of hours worked instead 
of the number of employees worked. While in January, 1919, 
the number of employees increased 81% per cent over the 
number of employees in December, 1917, the hours worked by 
employees in January, 1919, increased only 1% per cent over 
the hours worked by employees in December, 1917. Thus the 
increase in the number of employees simply illustrates the 
carrying out of the policy, which I believe is generally en- 
dorsed as proper, that employees ought not to be required 
normally to work more than eight hours per day. The small 
increase in the number of hours worked reduced the disparity 
between December, 1917, and January, 1919, to very small 














*Extract from address before Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, June 
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proportions. The result therefore is that the principal cause 
of the increase in the number of employees is not any greater 
laxity on the part of railroad officials under federal control 
than was exhibited by those same officials under private con- 
trol, but the adoption of the eight-hour day. 

This entire increase in the hours of work in January, 1919, 
as compared with December, 1917, can be accounted for by 
the increase in maintenance work on roadway and structures. 
January, 1919, was an unusually favorable month for such 
maintenance work because of the exceptionally good weather 
and the availability of adequate forces. In December, 1917, 
severe winter weather began at an unusually early date and 
labor for maintenance work was exceedingly scarce because 
of war conditions and especially because the railroad com- 
panies were not paying wages adequate to attract maintenance 
labor. The result was that in January, 1919, an exceptional 
amount of maintenance of roadway and structures was per- 
formed, the expenditure therefor being 245 per cent of the ex- 
penditure for the same purpose in December, 1917. That the 
entire increase in hours worked on the railroads in January, 
1919, can be accounted for in the principal classes of em- 
ployees in maintenance of way and structures (foremen, sec- 
tion foremen, masons and bricklayers, structural ironworkers 
and section men), is shown by the fact that the increase in 
hours worked by these classes of railroad employees in Jan- 
uary, 1919, as compared with December, 1917, was in ex- 
cess of the total increase in hours worked by all railroad em- 
ployees, so there was actually a slight decrease in the hours 
worked by all other railroad employees. The increased hours 
worked in January, 1919, by these maintenance forces does 
not imply any laxity on the part of the railroad officials 
throughout the country as compared with the attitude of the 
same officials under private management, but merely shows 
that these officials were taking advantage of good weather 
and a good labor supply to do an unusual amount of main- 
tenance work. 

Both of these propositions are further illustrated by the 
month of February, 1919. In that month as compared with 
December, 1917, the number of hours of work paid for on 
the railroads diminished 4.3 per cent while the total number 
of employees had increased 8 per cent, this condition being 
due, as already explained, to the recognition of the important 
principle of the eight-hour day. On account of the extraord- 
inarily favorable weather in February, 1919, the expendi- 
tures in that month for maintenance of way and structures 
were 251.6 per cent of such expenditures in December, 1917, 
and the hours paid for to the principal classes of maintenance 
employees increased 14 per cent while the hours worked by all 
other employees decreased 5% per cent. This situation again 
shows that the railroad officials in February, 1919, were 
simply taking advantage of good weather and good labor sup- 
ply to do a greatly increased amount of maintenance work. 


Director General Hines gives convincing reasons why the 
President should have control of railway rates as well as 
costs, but they are superfluous. One Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner has argued recently that the rates are high 
enough, and that the railways are fortunate in being under 
the protective control that has brought them into a precarious 
financial condition. Another Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner has recently argued that rates should not be in- 
creased because it would inflate the general price level—as 
though the Interstate Commerce Commission were charged 
with the regulation of the price level. It is true that the 
Commissioners long had company in the idea that the 
solvency of the railways was not important, and that it 
was not particularly in the care of the Commission. But 
that idea is now dead and buried, outside of the Commis- 
sion. That it should survive there is a good reason for in- 
trusting the regulation of rates elsewhere.—New York Times. 
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Representatives of the regional directors will meet at 
Washington on July 7 with a committee representing the 
train service brotherhoods to discuss interpretations of the 
recent wage orders issued by the director general of rail- 
roads. 


A railroad men’s federation is proposed by E. H. Morton, 
president of the Order of Railway Station Agents and rep- 
resentative of a number of railroad employees’ organiza- 
tions, not including the “big four” brotherhoods of train 
service employees, met in Washington this week to start 
an organization. 


The Black Tom disaster of 1916 has again been the sub- 
ject of suits in the court at Jersey City, N. J., and on 
Saturday last verdicts against the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
were handed down amounting to $330,881. Most of these 
suits were those entered by insurance companies. One was 
for the loss of a schooner and cargo, $100,874. 


Governor Bamberger, of Utah, with a party of Utah busi- 
ness men recently made a ten-day trip into the Uinta Basin 
to examine feasible routes for a railroad into that locality. 
If the territory promises enough present and future business 
to maintain a new line, the organization of a company to 
finance the project with Utah capital will be started at once 
Three proposed routes were examined, one by the way of 
Heber, another by the way of Stockmore, and the third over 
the Soldier Summit pass. 


For the Alaskan Railroad the appropriation for the next 
fiscal year, as fixed by the Senate in the Sundry Civil bill 
is $12,000,000. The Alaskan Engineering Commission esti- 
mates that the railroad will be completed in 1921 at a total 
cost of $50,436,971, or about $73,200 a mile. It is planned 
to employ between 5,000 and 6,000 men on the project this 
summer. In the same bill, the Senate, over-ruling its com- 
mittee on appropriations, increased the appropriation for the 
valuation of railroads from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, which is 
the sum approved by the House. 


New York to Chicago in eight hours, 43 minutes is the 
latest record of the airplanes carrying mail. This is the 
time made on July 1, and regular service is promised. The 
distance is estimated at 750 miles. The airplane started at 
5:15 a. m., and flew to Belfont, Pa., at 123 miles an hour; 
another airplane tock the mail from there to Cleveland, at 
100 miles an hour, and thence the bags were carried by the 
regular airplane to Chicago, arriving at 12:58 p. m. The 
second assistant postmaster general says that on letters to the 
Pacific Coast about 24 hours will be saved; and he expects 
to take 12,000 such letters each trip. 


A freight train three miles long, is to be run from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco—a train of motor wagons to be run 
by the War Department as an experiment in military trans- 
portation. According to announcement, these automobile 
trucks will start on July 7 and will be expected to make 15 
miles an hour. The “train” will traverse the Lincoln High- 
way, and it is calculated that the journey can be made in 
two months. A full complement of officers and men will 
travel with the train, which will carry supply and repair units. 
The War Camp Community Service has been requested to 
look out for the men along the line. Elaborate ceremonies 
are being planned to mark the arrival in San Francisco. 


Honorably discharged officers in considerable number, 
many of them experts or technicians, and many with years 
of experience, are registered at the main office of the War 
Department at Washington, D. C., for assistance in  secur- 
ing employment fitted to their capacities. All of the men 
registered have superintended men in the field under trying 
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conditions, and practically all professions and trades are in- 
cluded among them. Arthur Woods, assistant to the sec- 
retary of war, says that only about 7 per cent of American 
army officers need this assistance, and of these, two-thirds 
of the number have usually found positions before the assist- 
ance of the War Department is available. 


Samuel H. Barker, of Philadelphia, in a letter to the New 
York Evening Post, nominates Brigadier General W. W. 
Atterbury for president of the United States. Republicans 
in Congress, says Mr. Barker, have demonstrated themselves 
little men; the nation wants a man who can plan and ac- 
complish big things in a direct, business way. General At- 
terbury, 53 years old, has never been in politics; has made 
his own way; has demonstrated that he is a man with broad 
vision, workable ideas and a mind given to attacking hard 
problems and getting practical solutions. He comes back 
from Europe with an open mind on the railroad and other 
economic problems which are now coming up for attention in 
new forms. 


The Senate committee on banking and currency, which is 
considering the confirmation by the Senate of the re-nomina- 
tion of John Skelton Williams to be comptroller of the cur- 
rency, has listened to charges, presented by Wade H. Cooper, 
a Washington banker, that Mr. Williams, while Director of 
the Division of Finance of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, had sanctioned or acquiesced in the payment 
of an excessive rental to the Georgia & Florida, 
Railroad, of which Mr. William’s brother was one 
of the receivers. Mr. Cooper said that the road was 
guaranteed an annual rental of $88,000, although it had had 
a deficit during the period before federal control. Mr. 
Wiliams testified that he had never given his approval to 
the contract involved, had never even read 31, was not pres- 
ent at the conference at which it was passed upon, and had 
never made any recommendations cr suggestions in regard 
to it. 


Heavy loading of freight cars, carried out with a good 
degree of efficiency during the war, is the subject of a bul- 
letin, which has been issued by the Canadian Railway War 
Board, calling for the continuance of the efforts which pro- 
duced such improvetnent last year and the year before. This 
bulletin, addressed mainly to shippers, says that the average 
loaded car in 1919 was 27 tons, as compared with only 20 
tons in 1914. Taking the average train of loaded cars this 
increases the net hauling capacity of the locomotive by 15 
per cent. The prompt unloading of freight also worked im- 
portant savings and consignees are exhorted to continue 
that economy also. Those who have abandoned their ef- 
forts because the war is over are compared to the captain 
who, after passing through a storm at sea, orders the life- 
boats pitched overboard, so as to increase his speed by light- 
ening of the ship. 


Safety Record in Northwestern Region 


A safety record compiled for roads in the Northwestern 
region for the four months ending April 30, shows a decrease 
in casualties of 1,815 or 22.28 per cent, as compared with the 
records for the same period in 1918. There was a decrease 
in the number of employees killed of 53 or 36.81 per cent 
and in employees injured of 1,733 or 34.7 per cent. The 
record for all persons, including employees, shows that 113 
or 33.4 per cent less persons were killed and 1,702 or 21.81 
per cent less persons were injured during this period on 
lines in this region than were injured or killed during the 
same period last year. On the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern the number of casualties decreased 92.5 per cent. 
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Deadheads’ Names Called For 


Senator Newberry has introduced in Congress a_ resolution 
calling on the director general for a statement as to the num- 
ber of annual passes issued for the year 1919, good over all 
lines, under the Railroad Administration, including passes 
good for sleeping-car and parlor car accommodations or free 
dining-car service, the report to include the name and resi- 
dence of the recipient and the date of mailing, by whose 
order and for what reason each pass was issued. 


Saving Cement Sacks 


The Northwestern Regional Purchasing Committee, in 
advocating the proper care of empty cement sacks and their 
prompt return to the manufacturers for credit, says that one 
road has installed a machine, at the cost of $125, for clean- 
ing sacks; and reports that during the year 1918 an average 
of 8,500 sacks were cleaned weekly. Cement to the amount 
of 367 barrels was reclaimed, valued at $940. The same 
road also makes a practice of repairing cement sacks, and 
reports that during 1918, 19,475 sacks were repaired at a cost 
of $230, or a little over one cent each, and by making these 
repairs $375 was saved. 


Winnipeg Strike 


The general sympathetic strike which has been in progress 
at Winnipeg since May 15, ended on June 24, according to 
an announcement issued by the Central Strike Committee, 
which has been conducting the strike, ordering all men back 
to work on June 26, exactly six weeks from the time the 
strike was called. The terms of the ending of the strike are 
not clearly outlined in despatches from Winnipeg; however, 
the strike leaders have been unable to obtain any concessions, 
and the surrender appears to be unconditional. A govern- 
ment commission of investigation will be appointed to con- 
duct an investigation into the strike and to settle all disputes 
between the employers and strikers. 


Administration Equipment Trust Certificates 


The committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
the Bankers’ committee and the Railroad Administration 
have agreed upon a plan providing for the issue of $280,000,- 
000 six per cent, 15-year equipment trust certificates, the 
proceeds of which are to be used to pay in part for the 
$400,000,000 equipment which has been ordered during the 
period of government control. 

An equipment corporation is to be formed with power 
to buy, sell and lease railroad equipment. This corporation 
will have $148,000,000 capital stock to which it is proposed 
that the Railroad Administration subscribe. Of this amount 
$120,000,000 is to be used to repay the Railroad Administra- 
tion 30 per cent of the cost of the equipment, and $28,000,- 
000 is to be used as a reserve fund. This company will issue 
the $280,000,000 equipment trust certificates to the general 
public and will sell the equipment, costing $400,000,000, to 
the railroad companies on the installment plan. The in- 
stallments paid by the railroad companies will be sufficient to 
provide for the retirement serially of the equpiment trust 
certificates and provide interest thereon and to liquidate the 
stock. 


Progress of Valuation Work 


In a statement made recently before the appropriations 
committee of the House of Representatives, Director C. A. 
Prouty said that the road and track parties in all districts 
will substantially complete their work this year, and that 
four parties have already been disbanded in the Pacific dis- 
trict and five in the Southern district. The land and the field 
accounting work will be completed in about two years, while 
the office work will be completed in about three years. 

The complete engineering, accounting and land reports for 
the Boston & Maine system have been received, while the 
director stated that similar reports had been completed for 
the Rock Island. It is estimated that the division will re- 
ceive completed reports from the engineering section on 
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50,000 miles of road during 1919, similar reports having been 
received on 25,000 miles of road up to January 1 of this year. 
The inventory of the Western Union properties has been 
practically completed, while the most important part of the 
inventory of the Postal Telegraph properties will be com- 
pleted in about six months. Work is just about to begin on 
the properties of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Up to December 31, 1918, $13,706,197 had been 
expended by the federal valuation department, of which 
$13,206,831 had been expended on the valuation of the rail- 
roads. The commission has authorized the appointnrent of 
about 1,525 men, and the average force of the division of 
valuation during 1918 was about 1,325 men. 


Rear Collision at Dunkirk, N. Y. 


In a rear collision of passenger trains on the New York 
Central at Dunkirk, N. Y., on the morning of July 1 at 2:20, 
eight passengers, the baggageman, the engineman and the 
fireman of train No. 7, and one trespasser were killed, and 
17 passengers were injured. A number of others sustained 
minor injuries. Westbound passenger train No. 41, stand- 
ing at the station, was run into at the rear by westbound 
passenger No. 7, wrecking the rear sleeping car. No. 7 
struck at 40 or 50 miles an hour. The baggage car of No. 7, 
a wooden car, was crushed, and the coach next behind it, a 
steel car, was turned crosswise of the track and its side torn 
open; and in this car and the rear sleeper of No. 41 the pas- 
senger fatalities occurred. The trespasser was riding be- 
tween the tender and the leading baggage car. 

Train 41 had been standing at the station about 47 minutes 
because of a hot journal. It was properly protected by a 
home block signal 2,000 ft. back and a distant signal 4,125 ft. 
farther back; and the flagman was back 1,700 ft. with a red 
light. There is, however, no question about protection, as 
the engineman of No. 7, F. L. Clifford, had sounded the 
whistle for hand brakes, indicating that the air brakes did 
not properly act. Clifford was alive when taken from his 
engine and said that the brakes did not hold. This seems to 
be confirmed by the examination of the wreck, which dis- 
closed that the air-brake angle cock at the rear of the tender 
was shut; and it is believed that the man riding there had 
closed it, intentionally or otherwise. This trespasser was 
identified as Charles Schiller. He was a resident of Dun- 
kirk, which tends to confirm the supposition that, finding 
that the train was likely to pass through the town without 
stopping, he decided to himself apply the brakes and mistakenly 
assumed that he could do this by turning the angle cock. 


Western Society of Engineers’ 50th Anniversary 


The Western Society of Engineers, Chicago, celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its organization on June 27 and 
28. This society was founded in May, 1869, as the Civil 
Engineers’ Club of the Northwest, the name being changed 
to the Western Society of Engineers in 1880. 

The program was opened at 3 o’clock on Friday afternoon 
with an outline of the history of the society and of the 
most important achievements, presented by E. S. Nethercut, 
secretary. This was followed by brief reviews of the de- 
velopments in engineering progress during the last 50 years 
in (1) transportation, by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the 
Railway Age; (2) steam power, by J. R. Bibbins, of the 
Arnold Company, Chicago; (3) electric light and power, by 
J. R. Cravath, consulting electrical engineer, Chicago; (4) 
electrical communication, by F. F. Fowle, consulting tele- 
phone engineer, Chicago, and (5) sanitary engineering, by 
J. W. Alvord, consulting engineer, Chicago. 

The evening was devoted to reminiscences of the early 
days of the society by past presidents, twelve of the 23 liv- 
ing past presidents being present. In all, 39 presidents have 
served the society. The speakers included Samuel G. Arting- 
stall, Isham Randolph, consulting engineer, John F. Wallace, 
president, Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company, New York; 
Ralph Modjeski, consulting bridge engineer; W. L. Abbott, 
chief operating engineer, Commonwealth Edison Company; 
Charles F. Loweth, chief engineer, C., M. & St. P.; Andrews 
Allen, consulting engineer; John W. Alvord, consulting en- 
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gineer; Albert Reichmann, division engineer, American 
Bridge Company; H. J. Burt, manager, Holabird & Roche, 
architects, and Charles E. Burdick, consulting sanitary en- 
gineer. 


Traveling Engineers’ Association 


The annual meeting of the Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago in September, 
will begin on the 16th instead of the 9th; and will hold 
through Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, end- 
ing on the 19th. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Am Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Next convention, May 5-7, 1920, Chicago, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE A rg —F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage,'C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

American AssociATION OF Dtninc Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Thayer, 
St. Louis-San Francisco R, R., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FrEIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAI. BaccaGeE AGENTS.—J. E. Quick, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OrFicers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.-—J. Rothschild, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Exvectric Rartway Assocration.—E. B. Burritt, 8 ei 40th St., 
New York. Next convention, October 6-10, Atlantic City, N 


es, Execrric RatLway MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. —C. F, J. Dell, 
50 E. 42nd St., New York. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPE Fit1TERs’ 
AssociaTion.—Otto E. Schlinck, 485 W. Sth St., Peru, Ind. 


AmeERICAN RaiLroap AssociaTion.—J. E. Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 
fork: 

Section I, Operating (including former activities of Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents’ and Railway Storekeepers’ Asso- 
cisticn).. 

Section II, Fngineering (including former activities of American 
kuilway Engineering Association and Railway Signal Association).— 
EK. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Signal Division.—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York. ; 

Section I1I, Mechanical (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders and Master Mechanics Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, : . Rae: 

Section IV, Trzffic (including former activities of Freight Claim Asso- 
ciation). 

Section V, Transportation. (including former activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers). 

American RaiLway Brince ANp BuripinG Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, October 21-23, 1919, Cleveland, O. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—(See American Railroad 
Association, Section II, Engineering). 

AmErIcAN RatLway Master Mecuanics’ Assoctation.—(See American 
Railroad Association, Section III, Mechanical. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY PERISHABLE FREIGHT ASSOCIATION. —E. F. McPike, 135 
=. 1lth Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Wednesday in March 
and September. 

AMERICAN RaiLway Toot Foremen’s Assocration.—R, D. Fletcher, 6202 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago. Next convention, August 27-29, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—C. L, Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AmEr'can Sociery or Civit_Encinezrs.—Charles W. Hunt, Engineering 
Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular meetings, 
Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, except July and August, 33 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SHORT Line RarILroap AssociaTion.—T. F. Whittelsey, 708 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D 

AMERICAN TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ AssociaTIon.—D. L. Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. 

AMERican Woop Preservers’ Assoctation.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 

Royal Sta., Baltimore, 
Association oF RatLway Cram Acents.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 
J., Jersey City, N. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Renerneres ENnGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N, W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Next meeting, 
October, 1919, Chicago. 

Association of Raitway, TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Section I, Operating). 

ASSOCIATION OF ‘TRANSPORTATION AND “Car AccouNTING OrrFicers.—(See 
American Railroad Association, Section V, Transportation). 

BRipce AND BurLping Suprty MeEn’s Association.—M. J. Trees, Chicago, 
Bridge & Iron Company, Chicago. Next annual convention, October 
21-23, 1919, Cleveland, 

~Canaptan Rattway Cuuts. —James Powell, 46 Aberdeen Ave., St. Lambert 
(near Montreal), Que. 

«Car Foremen’s sores or CHICcaco. —Aaron Kline, 841 Lawler Ave., 
Chicago. ey meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
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CeniraL Raitway Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St.. New York, 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November, and 2d Friday in 
January, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cu1eF INTERCHANGE CAR INSPECTORS’ AND Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W McMunn, New York Central, New York. 

Cuier INTERCMANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForeMen’s Suppty MEn’s 
fomciatien: .—D. B, Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., 

hicago 

EasTERN RarLroap AssociaTion.—D. G. Stuart, Washington, D. C.. 

FREIGHT Care, Association (See American Railroad Association, Section 
1V 


affic. ) 

GENERAL i ccmeiaialiaeia? AssociaTION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BiacxsmituHs’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, B. & O., Lima, Ohio. Next convention, August 19-21, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway Fuet Assocration.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. Slst 
St. Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL ForemMen’s Association.—Wm. Hall, 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Next ccnvention, October 
2i-23, 1919, American Annex Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Masutemanes or Way ANp Master Painters’ Association.—F. W. Hager, 
1323 Hurley Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. Next annual convention, October 
21-23, 1919, American Annex Hotel, St, Louis, Mo. 

Master Boiter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
ew York. 

Master Car_Anp Locomotive Painters’ AssociIaATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next meeting, 
Septeniber, 1919, Chicago. 


Master Car Burrvrrs’ Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section TII, Mechanical). 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND UTILITIES’ CoMMISSIONERS.— 
James B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next annual con- 
vention, October 14, 1919, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ransomes focren TrapdeE Councit,—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

or 

NationaL Rartway Appliances Assocration.—C, W. Kelly, Kelly-Derby 

o., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

New Enctanp RarLroap CLun.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesc ay in month, excepting 
months of June, July, August and September, 

New York Rairroap CLur.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Reguiar meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July "and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NIAGARA FRONTIER Car MEN’sS ae —George A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in 
each month, Tenjost Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Paciric Rattway CLus.—W. S.’ Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Raitway AccountTInc OrFicers’ Assocration.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Next annual meeting, June 11, 1919, 
Hotel Commodore, New York. 

Rattway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W, Noxon, 30 ge St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, December, 1919, Buffalo, 

Raitway Cus oF PitTspurGH.—J. Conway, 515 Grandview i. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular ens Ag ‘4th Thursday in month except June, 
July and August. Colonial Annex Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Rartway Exectric Suprly Manuracturers’ Association.—J. Scribner, 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electiical ngineers. 

Rartway EourpMENT Manuracturers’ Assocration.—D. L. Eubank, Galena 
Signal Oi] Company, Richmond, Va. Next annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1919, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Raitway Fire Proiection Assocration.—G. L. Ball, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, Ry., St. Louis, Mo. Next annual meeting, October 21-23, 1919, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Rattway Rear Estate Association.—Tames P. Nelson, President, C. & O., 
Richmond, Va. 


Rattway Sicnat Assocratrion.—(See American Railroad Association, En- 
gineering Section, Signal Division). 

RaILWAy STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTIon.—(See American Railroad Association, 
Section I, Operating). 


Raviares Surry Manu nacruents’ Assoc1aTion.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 

iIldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Appliance Association.—G. A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assoc1aTIon.—P. McAndrews, 
. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill Next annual convention, September 
16-18, 1919, Chicago. 

St. Louis Rattway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
— Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
ugust. 

S1cnaL APPLIANCE AssociATIOn.—F. W. Edmunds, West Nyack, Rockland 
County, New York. 

Society or RarLway Financrat OFrricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Va. 

SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Raitway Crus.—A, J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
maoth, May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
tlanta. 

SouTHERN AssocriaTION oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich. West- 
ern Ry., of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 

SurPiy Aeercrareant ov AMERICAN RarLway Toor ForeMeN’s AssoctaTION.— 

Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Blidg., 
Baer Next convention, August 27-29, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Track Suppty AssociatTion.--W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Next annual convention, September 16-18, 1919, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTtion.—W. O, Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland, O. Next annual meeting, September 16-19, 1919, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

WeEs7zERN AssocIATION OF Snort Line Ratrroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco. 

Western Raitway Civ. —J. M. Byrne, Chief Clerk to Mechanical Assist- 
ant, Central Western Region, 547 Jackson Blvd., Chica x Regular 
meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and st. 

Western Society or Encineers.—Edgar S. Nethercut, 1735 ‘Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except 
July and August. 
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All embargoes in connection with freight shipments on the 
Canadian Pacific Western lines has been removed as a result 
of the collapse of the Winnipeg general strike. 


O. E. Duggan, assistant traffic manager of the Lutcher 
and Moore Lumber Company, Orange, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager for the Judson Freight Forwarding 
Company, at New Orleans, La. 


The Missouri Pacific has resumed through freight train 
service to and from New Orleans and all other points on the 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad, and will re-establish a 
division freight office at New Orleans. 


The strike of freight handlers at New York City, was 
settled on June 26 and perishable freight was moving in 
normal volume within one or two days thereafter. It is 
said that the damages by the strike were mitigated by di- 
version of many shipments of fruit and vegetables to other 
cities. 


The first of the new steel barges under construction for 
the United States Railroad Administration, for service on 
the Mississippi river between St. Louis and New Orleans 
was launched by the American Bridge Company at Pitts- 
burgh on June 26. This is one of 40 similar barges under 
contract for lower Mississippi river service. One barge is 
to be launched every two weeks. 


The revenue freight loading on roads in the Northwestern 
region for the week ending June 24 show a decided decrease, 
when compared with the corresponding period last year. 
The total number of cars loaded in 1918 was 182,047, whereas 
in 1919 the total was 156,408. The number of grain and grain 
products cars loaded show an increase from 7,747 to 10,161, 
whereas the reports compiled for other classes of freight 
loading show substantial decreases. 


A movement to secure a reduction of 20 per cent in rail- 
road fares by commercial travelers and other large users of 
mileage tickets was started recently at the thirty-second 
annual convention of the supreme council of the Order of 
United Commercial Travelers of America at Columbus, 
Ohio. Supporters of the movement cited the difference be- 
tween the special rates for railroad travel in Canada and 
rates for commercial traveling men in the United States. 


Delegates to the thirtieth annual convention of the Travel- 
ers’ Protective Association, have begun a campaign to have 
train schedules printed as advertising in newspapers in a 
similar form to that generally in effect before the outbreak 
of the war. The Railroad Administration has said that it was 
problematic as to whether such advertisements did the pub- 
lic any good and that the expense was too great. The Da- 
meron-Pierson Company, a stationery and office appliance 
firm at New Orleans, has advertised train schedules in the 
New Orleans papers as a matter of convenience to the public. 


The Wescott Express (baggage transfer) Company, New 
York City, has been doing little or no business for the past 
week because of a walkout of one hundred wagonmen, al- 
though it was said that the assistance of other express com- 
panies and taxicabs had prevented congestion of baggage. 
The general manager of the company said the demands of 
the men for shorter hours, more wages, and no Sunday work 
amounted practically to more than 100 per cent increase, and 
that the company had no intention of granting the demands. 
Passengers and railroad station baggage men have suffered 
much inconvenience. 


The American Railway Express Company is planning to 
extend throughout the country the plan for waybilling 
freight that it has had in operation in the east since 1914. 
The new plan will be inaugurated about September 1. It is 
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a combination of the coupon waybill and single entry delivery 
methods and will save labor. It will also have the effect of 
standardizing practice, as against four or five different way- 
billing methods of the old express companies which are still 
being used. Preparations are being made to instruct em- 
ployees in the operation of the new plan and about 400 men 
will be detached from their regular work for two months for 
this purpose. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago at a special meeting held on 
June 24, adopted resolutions endorsing the principles of the 
Esch-Pomerene bill. It recommends that the words “and 
the cost of capital” be added after the words “operating 
costs” in line 15, page 23, of that bill; that legislation be en- 
acted placing under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the arbitration and settlement of disputes between railroad 
managements and their employees over wages and conditions 
of service, and that the Poindexter long-and-short haul bill be 
killed. The resolutions are to be sent to Congress and also 
to other traffic clubs throughout the country with the sug- 
gestion that similar action be taken by the latter. 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week end- 
ing June 25, on June 25 there were 9,867,640 bushels of grain 
in the elevators at North Atlantic ports. While there had 
been received in the elevators 5,701,194 bushels, there had 
been cleared during the week 5,582,421 bushels, an excess of 
receipts over deliveries of 118,773 bushels. As to South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports as of June 21, there were 4,558,603 
bushels of grain in elevators divided between New Orleans 
and Galveston, Port Arthur and Texas City being empty. 
The total number of carloads of export freight on hand at 
North Atlantic ports, on June 25, exclusive of bulk grain and 
coal, was 23,526 cars, as compared with 24,604 cars for the 
same day of the preceding week. At these same ports there 
were 6,488 carloads of export food on hand on June 25, as 
against 6,948 carloads on June 18. Tonnage for the French 
and British governments, the Food Administration and the 
Wheat Export Company at the port of New York is ample 
to supply all demands. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
as of June 21, there were 10,226 car loads of export freight 
on hand as against 10,894 cars on June 14. 


Boatmen on the New York State barge canal, and their 
friends, declare that the Railroad Administration must take 
its hands off the canals of the state and “give to those who 
have their money invested in the floating property that 
traverses thereon an opportunity to get some business.” 
There is a fixed annual charge imposed upon the citizens 
of New York State of something like $7,000,000, the annual 
interest payable on the $155,000,000 canal and terminal bond 
issue, plus the cost of maintenance. When the Railroad Ad- 
ministration accepted the use of the canals from the State 
authorities, no provision was made to see that the investors 
in these state waterways were assured of any returns upon 
their investment. “These canals,” say the boatmen, “should 
be utilized to their maximum, and to date it is necessary to 
encourage capital to invest in the flotilla necessary to carry 
the freight. It is hard enough to get investors in floating 
property of this kind under ordinary conditions; but it is 
an absolute impossibility to do so if we are going to con- 
tinue to compete against Government operators. They can 
carry freight at a loss. Who cares? Uncle Sam is rich, and 
he foots the bill.” 


Charles F. Guggenbuehler, of Newark, N. J., inventor of a 
lining for bearing boxes on locomotives, which he alleges 
will save the railroads $25,000,000 a year, has petitioned the 
Supreme Court in New York City for an injunction re- 
straining the disposition of stock in a corporation formed 
to exploit the patent. He claims that after the invention 
had been tried out by Government inspectors in the yards 
in Jersey City, and they had expressed their satisfaction, 
C. V. Lutz induced him to assign his patent to Lutz to 
enable the latter to present it to the Government because 
it would not be accepted from Guggenbuehler, he being an 
enemy alien. The plaintiff says Lutz has given him only 
25 per cent of the stock. 
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Locomotive Deliveries 


The following locomotives were shipped to railroads under 
federal control during the week ended June 21: 


Works Road Number Type 
American ..--.- = Ser ee 7 USRA 6W.SW. 
Ss tS Ae 3 Pacific 
pf a OE SS a ee ee 1 Mount. 
ie i a See ee 4 USRA Pac. 
a Se e ees eee 1 Santa Fe 
Re ere see 2 USRA Pac. 
ae ee See ip ee 1 Mallet 
| aR Se oy ee rece 8 USRA 8W.SW. 
PE: Va walseuae et Saaacewenew 1 Mallet 
EP SOE Sen Dieiarelars erates 2 Santa Fe 
ls -MS? saihta: vigntce eetovecos erase aoeaera 1 Santa Fe 
24 
NE ssid Su Ceaeeiwon we 31 





*This locomotive shipped 6/11/19. Information not received in time to 
include in report of week ended June 14, 1919. 


**This locomotive reported shipped by the builder for week ended June 
14, in error. 


Locomotives 
Tue Boston & Maine is asking for prices on 20 locomotives. 


Tue Texas & Paciric is inquiring for 25 locomotives of the 
Santa Fe type. 


Tue Havana CENTRAL is inquiring for 6 six-wheel sinteling 
locomotives and one narrow gage Consolidation. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Semet-Sotvay Company, Harriett, N. Y., is inquiring 
for three coal cars. 


Tue Frencu State Ramways are asking prices in this coun- 
try for 1,000 freight cars. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, Pascagoula, 
Miss., is inquiring for storage battery cars. 


Tue AMERICAN OCEANIC CorporRATION, New York, is in the 
market for 5,000 flat cars for export to France. 


Tue Havana CENTRAL is inquiring for 500 30-ton boxcars, 500 
25-ton flat cars and 50 15-ton narrow gage cane cars. 


Tue Business ResearcH & DEVELOPMENT ComMPANY, Chicago, is 
inquiring for several 5,000 to 8,000-gal. tank cars. 


M. A. Hanna & Company, Wilkesbarre, Pa., have ordered 25 
mine cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 


THE SHELL Company, San Francisco, Cal., has ordered two 
50-ton 10,000 gal. three compartment tank cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 


THe Cuspan Raritroap Company, New York, has ordered from 
the American Car & Foundry Company, Chicago, 150 40-ton 
box cars and 25 first and second class passenger, baggage and 
mail and express cars. 


Signaling 


_ AN INTERLOCKING MACHINE, 40 levers, all-electric, was furn- 
ished by the General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. 
¥,, for the Lehigh Valley, last month, in two weeks from the 
time the order was received. This machine was for the junction 
at South Plainfield, N. J., where the tower was destroyed by 
fire. The order for the new machine was immediately given 


by telephone, and the first shipment of material was made within 
one week. 
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George W. Jones, assistant manager of the New York 
office of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed manager of the Chicago office, with head- 
quarters in the McCormick building. 


John McConnell, who has charge of alloy steel production 
for the Interstate Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, as assist- 
ant to the vice-president with headquarters at Canton, Ohio, 
has been promoted to vice-president with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


The Sims Improved Rail Anchor Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., has been incorporated to manufacture railroad ma- 
chinery and other devices. The company is capitalized at 
$100,000 by Mervil MacDonald and Edwin Smily, of Toronto, 
and others. 


Lieut.-Col. Elmer K. Hiles, Engineers, A. E. F., who went 
over as captain in the Fifteenth Engineers, and who has 
just returned after nearly two years’ service in France, 
will join the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory on July 15, as 
manager of laboratories, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 


W. M. Carty, assistant superintendent of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Pine Bluff, Ark., plant of the 
Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Company. The latter com- 
pany recently purchased equipment to increase its capacity 
from 350 to 800 tons a month. 


J. H. Redhead has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of miscellaneous sales of the National 
Malleable Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio. C. C. Gibbs, 
until recently associated with the sales department of the 
Indianapolis plant, has been appointed sales agent of the 
Cleveland plant, succeeding Mr. Redhead. 


E. E. Maher has organized the Maher Engineering Com- 
pany, with office in the Michigan Boulevard building, Chi- 
cago, to handle the sales and installation of Erie Engine 
Works high speed engines, Sims feed water heaters, Dayton- 
Dowd centrifugal pumps, Wagener steam pumps and Pratt 
Engineering & Machine Company fertilizer and sulphuric 
acid machinery. 


W. H. Woody, until April 17, 1919, supervisor of the ship- 
fitters and allied trades at the government navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, Va., and before enlistment in government work af- 
filiated with the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi- 
cago, as special representative, has been placed in charge 
of the Washington, D. C., office of the Keller Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago. 


Major Morrill Dunn, vice-president of McCord & Co., 
Chicago, has received the decoration of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor from the French government in recognition 
of his services during the war. Major Dunn was commis- 
sioned a captain in the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army and assigned to overseas duty in October, 1917, where 
he continued in service until his recent discharge. 


J. G. Carruthers, manager of sales of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the Illinois Steel Company, and the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager of sales for the Chicago 
district of the Illinois Steel Company at Chicago. He has 
been succeeded at Cincinnati by George H. Vant, who has 
been transferred from the Pittsburgh office of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 


Wonham, Bates & Goode, Inc., engineers, manufacturers’ 
representatives and exporters, New York, have opened a 
branch office in the Dominion Express building, Montreal, 
Que., in charge of A. G. Nutter, who was formerly with 











Mussens, Ltd. This extension is for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing business between the United States and Canada, par- 
ticularly in railway supplies, industrial equipment and iron 
and steel products. 


The Ohio Electric & Controller Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces that it has appointed as its representatives 
the following firms: The Iron & Steel Equipment Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Williams, Beasley Company, Chicago; Linn 
O. Morrow, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. Dopp Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; Kelly, Powell, Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada; Wonham, 
tates & Goode, Inc., Montreal, Canada; Shook & Fletcher 
Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala.; Wonham, Bates & 
Goode, Inc., New York City—London, Paris, Havana and 
Rio De Janeiro: Mitsui & Company, New York—Japan, 
China, Philippine Islands and Honolulu; Gustav Neilson A/S 
Christiania, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 


The Metallo Gasket Company has recently been in- 
corporated to manufacture gaskets and other packings, at 
New Brunswick, N. J., with the following officers: Zeno 
Schultes, president and treasurer; George Geipel, vice-presi- 
dent, and Stanley S. Geipel, secretary. Mr. Schultes was 
manager of the Goetze Gasket & Packing Company for 
about 14 years. George Geipel has been an erecting en- 
gineer for 35 years, specializing in refrigerating and steam 
power plants, and Stanley S. Geipel has had ten years’ ex- 
perience in mechanical engineering. The company will con- 
centrate for a time on its metallo corrugated copper gasket 
with asbestos cord inlaid in the copper grooves or corruga- 
tions 


Railway Construction 


Cricaco & NortH WesterRN.—This company contemplates the 
construction of an addition of 78 storage bins to its grain 
clevator at South Chicago, which will cost approximately 
$1,000,000, and will increase the capacity of the elevator by 
3,000,000 bu. Contracts for the work have not been let. 


PHILADELPHIA & ReEApING—-A contract has been given to 
Charles C. Pace for building a new power house for the 
engine house, which was recently built in the yard at Read- 
ing, Pa. The new building will be a brick structure on con- 
crete foundation, 38 ft. wide and 50 ft. long. 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, has 
fought a good fight not merely for the roads operating at 
desperate losses, but also for the shippers and for the Amer- 
ican people, who in the last analysis must foot all the bills. 
He has never sought to disguise the truth that heavier costs 
put the brakes on business in general. With the sound 
sense of the practical railroad man he has wanted reasonably 
high rates that would permit the carriers to pay their own 
way with full train loads. He has been wise enough to 
see that it was economic lunacy to try to force the railroads, 
bleeding to death, to pay steel and coal prices fixed at in- 
ordinately high levels so as to keep the steel industry and the 
coal industry thriving on an artifical basis. He has been 
catholic enough to conceive and daring enough to contend 
that in such a predicament as they are caught—the “vicious 
circle’—the American people would be better off to stand 
more taxes to meet the railway deficits than more and heavier 
rate increases to avoid the deficits. Nevertheless, he feels 
that the stupendous operating deficit, threatening the very 
Treasury, may compel the Railroad Administration to fall 
back on the old, old transportation principle, so notorious 
in the wicked private management days, of “taxing the traffic 
what it will bear.” In spite of inflated prices there is traffic 
which flows as abundantly at present high rates as it flowed 
before at low freight rates. Because of inflated prices there 
is traffic which will not flow freely at the present freight 
rates. There is traffic which will scarcely flow at all. So 
let the traffic that will pay anyhow pay still more. * * * 
This, then, would be a return to scientific rate making; 
something we ‘have had too little of, ever since the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission began to work the ruin of the 
American railway system. * * *—New York Sun. 
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Railroad Administration 


Central Administration 


James W. Carmalt has resigned as assistant to the general 
counsel of the Railroad Administration to engage in the 
practice of law at Washington, D. C. He was formerly chief 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


L. Yager, engineer maintenance of way of the Northern 
Pacific, has been appointed chief maintenance of way en- 
gineer in the Division of Operation, with office at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Yager entered railway service in 1899 as chainman 
on the Minneapolis & St. Louis. In 1900 he entered the 
service of the Northern Pacific as rodman, and has been with 
the same road since that time. He later served as inspector, 
assistant engineer, superintendent of bridges and buildings, 
division engineer and acting engineer maintenance of way 
On April 1, 1917, he was appointed engineer maintenance 
of way. — 


Regional 


L. M. Betts, supervisor of car service, Northwestern 
region, has heen appointed supervisor of transportation, 
Northwestern region, succeeding D. B. McIntyre, who has 
resigned to become assistant traffic manager of the Simmons 
Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


Federal and General Managers 


A. E. Sweet. formerly vice-president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed federal manager of the El Paso & Southwestern and 
the El Paso Union Passenger Depot, with headquarters at 
El Paso, Texas, to succeed G. F. Hawks, who has resigned. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. H. Minton, senior assistant engineer on the Pennsyl- 
vania Western Lines, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has resigned to accept a position with the United States 
Steel Corporation at Pittsburgh. The field work formerly 
handled by Mr. Minton has been placed in charge of T. M. 
Bole, assistant engineer with headquarters at Pittsburgh and 
the office details and preparation of plans and specifications 
in connection with new construction work, formerly handled 
by Mr. Minton has been taken over by L. P. Struble, as- 
sistant engineer with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 


Purchasing 


T. S. Edgell, traveling storekeeper of the Mobile & Ohio, 
with office at Mobile, Ala., has been appointed division 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Murphysboro, IIl., vice 
E. H. Landers, resigned to accept service with another 
company. 


The jurisdiction of W. C. Bower, purchasing agent of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at New York, has 
been extended over the Line West of Buffalo, vice G. R. 
Ingersoll, who has resigned to engage in other business: 
C. C. Warne, assistant purchasing agent, has been appointed 
first assistant purchasing agent, with office at New York, 
and W. P. Winter has been appointed assistant purchasing 
agent, with office at Cleveland. 


Obituary 


Henry E. Graves, who retired from active railway service 
as commercial agent of the Grand Trunk several years ago, 
after 26 years of service with that road, died at his home in 
River Forest, Ill, on June 25. 
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One argument which has been made against another ad- 
vance in railway rates is that it would open a new cycle 
of increases in the cost of living. The 
advances in the wages of railway em- 
ployees which have been made under 
government operation are officially es- 
timated to average 52 per cent, and the 
average increase in the prices of railway materials and sup- 
plies since 1917 is estimated at 35 to 40 per cent. The in- 
crease in the cost of living between the end of 1915 and 
the end of 1917 was about 45 per cent, and there has been 
a still further increase since then. Prior to 1917 there was 
practically no advance in railway rates, the average receipts 
per ton per mile in 1916 being the lowest ever recorded. 
In 1917 and 1918 there was an increase of approximately 
40 per cent in freight rates in eastern territory and of about 25 
per cent ‘in the rest of the country and an increase in pas- 
senger rates of about 50 per cent throughout the country. 
Passenger earnings are only one-fifth of the total earnings 
of the railways, while freight earnings are three-fourths. 
Therefore, while the railroads have had an increase of 50 
per cent in the rates from which they derive one-fifth of 
their revenues, they have had an increase averaging only 
about 30 per cent in the rates from which they derive three- 
fourths of their revenues. In other words, during the cycle 
of greatly increasing wages, prices and cost of living since 
1915, railway rates have been advanced relatively only 
about one-half as much as wages and prices generally and 
the cost of living. To say that an advance in rates suffi- 
cient to make the total increase in rates as great in propor- 
tion as has been the increase in prices and in the cost of 
labor generally since 1915 would open a new cycle is to 
ignore the facts. Such an advance in rates would merely 
close an old cycle, not begin a new one. ‘The railways are 
really suffering in two ways, first, because they were not 
given the advances in rates which they needed before the 
end of 1915, and, second, because the advances in rates made 
since then have not beeen relatively as large as the increases 
in the wages and prices they have to pay and in wages and 
prices in general. Let us close the old cycle by establishing 
a reasonable relationship between railway rates, and wages 
and prices, before we begin to talk of the danger that an 
advance in railway rates will open a new cycle of increases 
in wages and prices and the cost of living. 


Closing—Not 
Opening— 
a Cycle 


If one were to speculate on the ultimate limit of power 
which may be developed in a single unit locomotive, probably 
_ the first factors to be considered would 

Improved Main he clearance limitations, wheel loads 
Driving Boxes and the possible length of rigid wheel 
Needed _base, all of which are no doubt capable 

of some increase beyond the limits 

so far actually reached in most of the locomotives of the 
Santa Fe type now in service. There is one detail of run- 
hing gear, however, which seems likely to become a more 
serious limitation than any of these; that is, the main driv- 
Ing box. Increases in the size and power of locomotives 
have been accompanied by constantly growing difficulties in 
the proper maintenance of the main boxes and side rods, 
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due largely to the inability of the box to properly withstand 
the longitudinal thrusts produced by the increased total piston 
loads. The demands for greater power have been met only 
partially by increased wheel loads; the changes in the axle 
load limits have been kept within a comparatively narrow 
range, while the number of axles has been increased. The 
longitudinal loads produced by the piston thrust have there- 
fore increased in much greater proportion than the journal 
loads due to weight. As the piston thrust must be with 
stood initially by the main driving boxes, a situation has 
already been created where the present types of boxes are 
inadequate satisfactorily to meet the conditions imposed. If 
further increases are to be made in cylinder loads it seems 
evident that provision must be made to withstand the in- 
creased longitudinal forces by a driving box design consid- 
erably different from any of those now in common use. 
Otherwise we must look to the Mallet type for future de- 
velopments. 


Colonel James A. McCrea, until the outbreak of the war 
general manager of the Long Island, has resigned from 
‘ railroad service to become vice-presi- 

Is Railroad dent of the bankers’ Trust Company 
Work Losing of New York. It is not that a 
Its Attraction vice-presidency of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company would not be a_ worthy 
goal for an ambitious man of 44, but that a railroad 
career, such as Mr. McCrea had open to him, should be: 
abandoned for any other work, which makes this announce- 
ment peculiarly significant. James A. McCrea is the son: 
of the late James McCrea, who was president of the Penn- 
sylvania from 1907 to 1913. The son had been brought up: 
in the traditions of the Pennsylvania which, in some ways, 
is the most attractive railroad service in the world, and he 
had made good. He had risen, step by step, from the posi- 
tion of rodman on the Pennsylvania Lines West to super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati division of the lines west, and’ 
was then made general superintendent of the Long Island. 
In 1911 he was made general manager of that line. He 
grasped the opportunity to go abroad and his experience with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in France no doubt great- 
ly broadened his knowledge of railroad operation and con- 
struction. There has been for many men a fascination about 
railroad work, second only to that of the army in war time. 
A railroad man from the time he becomes a division super- 
intendent, deals in an executive capacity with men and 
situations. On his sound judgment and quickness of de- 
cision depend not only important commercial questions but 
questions of life and death of employees and travelers. Ad- 
vancement means greater responsibilities and more extended 
authority. So great is the responsibility of a railroad execu- 
tive of a large system that it is essential, if American rail- 
roads are to maintain the high standard which has been 
achieved, that not only large money reward but the oppor- 
tunity to exercise great responsibility and power should at- 
tract into the service men of extraordinary ability. What- 
ever the personal reasons for Mr. McCrea’s retirement from 
railroad service may have been, it is a fitting occasion to 
consider seriously whether conditions as they have been 








